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Cnarter XIII. 


OUBT is not incompatible with belief, after all. A man may 
believe a thing pretty firmly and yet have his misgivings 
about it. Old George believed that Dinah had lied to him, and 
having an interest in that belief, he gave it all the nourishment he 
had to give. But he felt like one who walks on unsafe ground, 
who cannot leave the place, and has no clue to the divination of 
the moment when the mine may burst. A sensation not wholly 
comfortable, as any successful schemer may believe. 

The rightful heir was committed to take his trial, and the 
wrongful heir was bound over to appear against him. Ethel also 
was bound over to appear, and waited for the day with every hour 
a dull agony. It came at last, and Master George, following his 
own wise maxim of in for a penny in for a pound, stuck to his 
tale of a conspiracy. He was without defence, cross-examined no 
witnesses, but made his simple and despairing plaint to a jury con- 
vinced of his guilt and a judge whom his base protestations made 
angry. When Ethel had recovered from her swoon in the police 
court, her deposition was brought to her to be signed, and the in- 
telligent and active officer whose duty it was to see that she signed 
it, guided her weak and shaking fingers with such result that her 
signature looked like that of Guy Fawkes after the rack. The 
judge had read the depositions and had seen the signature, and it 
had got somehow into the judicial mind that the prisoner was going 
to marry socially beneath him. When, therefore, the name of Ethel 
Donne was called aloud, and the girl stepped into the witness-box, 
his lordship was very strongly surprised and favourably impressed 
by her appearance. When she told anew the story of the false 
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trust ber lover had invested in her hands, the hardened official 
heart began to discern a tragedy unusually terrible even for his 
experience. George stuck to his colours, and proclaimed himself 
once more a maligned and persecuted character, the victim of an 
unheard-of conspiracy. The jury, without leaving the box, found 
him guilty, and his lordship (frostily remarking that if the 
prisoner had set up another sort of defence he might have been let 
off more lightly, in consideration of his youth, his social condition, 
and the good prospects he had ruined) sentenced him to two years’ 
imprisonment. There was scarcely a lighter heart that day in 
Stafford town than old George’s. The burden of fear which had 
lain upon him for weeks past fell away and left him free—free at 
least for two years, and two years give time enough even for the 
slowest man to turn about in. And apart from that, Dinah’s 
silence argued the whole thing a lie, so far as her story of the 
marriage was concerned. Beyond the marriage he had no need to 
trouble himself, and he began to dismiss even the remotest fear of 
that from his mind. 

He dined at the Swan, took his way home by train, and for a 
day or two he lived on in the usual way, until a little incident led 
to a big one, and he began again to be terribly afraid—much more 
afraid, indeed, than before. 

It happened inthis wise. His housekeeper brought him every 
week a list of the house expenses, and he kad, been in the habit of 
checking this to the last farthing with his own hand, even whilst 
he had resigned the almost entire care of his vast business concerns 
to the scoundrel who had at last forged his name. She brought 
in the list now a day or two after the trial, and George, sitting 
down to consider it, arrived at the conclusion that cheese, candles, 
tea, coffee, butter, and other articles of household use were going 
faster than they should do. He was in a more than commonly 
grudging humour, and there was a sum of two hundred pounds 
to be made up somehow by squeezing something or somebody. He 
rang for his housekeeper. 

‘Look here!’ he said, when she reappeared in answer to his 
summons; ‘ I’m a-being robbed right an’ left, Iam. I shan’t stand 
it, Mrs. Bullus, an’ you’d better mek your mind up to that at once. 
Here’s two pound of butter gone since last Saturday, an’a pound an’ 
a half o’ candles. An’ as for tea an’ coffee, why, you might swim 
in ’em, to look at these here accounts. Now, I’ve been done pretty 
amart a’ready, an’ it’s the fust time, an’ it’ll be the last—mind what 
I’m a-tellin’ you.’ 

‘J’m sure, sir,’ said Mrs. Bullus, in some wrath, ‘as nobody’s 
got cause to say a word again’ me on that count. I’ve been a 
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honest woman all my days, an’ if you’re sayin’ anythin’ again’ me, 
you'll have to prove your words. For, what though I’m poor, I 
ain’t that speritless to endure it.’ 

George was getting to be querulous as he grew old, and that 
matter of the forgery had set his temper’s teeth on edge so 
thoroughly that small things jarred him. 

‘D’ye call this here item right?’ he asked, almost fiercely. 
‘Eight an’ sixpence for tea an’ coffee in a week for three people, 
an’ one on ’em just fetched new out of the workus !’ 

Mr. Bushell’s maid-of-all-work was but newly emancipated from 
the discipline of the Bastille, as they call the workhouse in those 
parts, and was therefore naturally supposed to be able to content 
herself on a moderate diet. 

‘Well, it does seem a large sum, sir,’ the housekeeper ad- 
mitted. 

‘Why, it couldn’t ha’ come about at all,’ cried the old man, 
‘ onless I was a-bein’ robbed again. Where’s that little hussey of 
a Jane? Fetch her here. Ill get at the bottom o’ this one way 
or another.’ 

‘ Jane’s gone up to Mrs. Bunch’s to borrer a strainer. There 
ain’t asi’ fit to use in the wull house, an’ that’s as true as I'm a 
standin’ here if I should never speak another word, an’ the Lord 
A’mighty knows it.’ 

It was Mrs. Bullus’s favourite method of warfare to carry the 
fighting into the enemy’s country in this wise whenever she and 
her master held a dispute together. 

‘Hold your tongue, woman,’ said George savagely. ‘ An’ when 
that little trollop comes in again—Here, niver mind waitin’ for that. 
You come wi’ me, an’ Ill have a look at her box now this minute, 
an’ if I find anything theer as don’t belong to her, I’ll send her to 
Stafford Jail as sure as I’m alive. Come along.’ 

‘Fie for shame, master,’ said Mrs. Bullus. ‘I wouldn’t be that 
suspectious-like, not to have ivery hair o’ my head hung wi’ gold. 
That I wouldn't.’ 

‘ Come wi’ me!’ said her master, so angrily that, privileged as long 
service had seemed to make her, she dare answer him no further, 
George Bushell led the way, and the woman, with an expression of 
countenance which appeared to presage a jest of some sort, followed. 
The old man walked to the top of the house and entered a little 
bare room in the attic. He glared round him in rage and amaze- 
ment, seeing nothing but the bare walls and the floor, on which 
there was a great patch of wet corresponding to another patch in 
the plastered ceiling. 

‘ Why, what’s this ?’ he called to the housekeeper. 
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‘This is the room Jane slep’ in up till last We’nsday was a 
week,’ the woman answered with much seriousness. ‘ But it’s 
been a-rainin’ so, an’ the roof’s that bad, her had to move her bed 
into the lumber room.’ 

‘Why conldn’t you ha’ tode me that afore,’ asked George, 
‘i’stead o’ bringin’ me a-trapesin’ all the way up here ?’ 

‘ You said, “Come along of me,”’ the housekeeper answered, 
and grinned broadly all over her Black Country countenance as 
her master, growling, led the way downstairs again. Theroom he 
next entered was half filled with odds and ends of furniture, 
broken chairs, crippled tables, and the like, and in one corner 
stood a high-shouldered wardrobe, which had once made part of 
the furniture of his brother Joseph’s bedroom. When old Joe 
died, brother George had laid hands upon everything, even upon 
those things which were of no use to him. ‘ Keep a thing long 
enough, an’ you'll find a use for it,’ was one of George’s constantly 
quoted aphorisms. But he had never dreamed of keeping this old 
wardrobe for such a use as at length he found in it. 

_ It may go without saying that the dull schemer had long 
ceased to have any remorses about young Joe, or the method by 
which he himself had acquired young Joe’s fortune. At a very 
little distance of time the cheque he had given to his nephew had 
begun in memory to communicate a sense of warmth to his heart, 
and he thought the gift an almost unexampled stroke of generosity. 
Lifeless things which had once belonged to the brother and sister 
whose hearts he helped to break were not likely to touch him very 
keenly at any time, and after these years were scarcely likely to re- 
mind him at all oftheir first owners. He was absolutely unaffected 
by them, and had no present memory of Joseph and Rebecca nor any 
thought abont them. 

‘Turn the things out o’ that theer box,’ said George. ‘I'll see 
who’s a-thievin’ i? my house.’ 

There was not much in the box, and if anything in it had been 
stolen it had certainly not been from old George. 

‘ This is a nice sort o’ place to hide things in,’ said he, whilst the 
housekeeper loosely tumbled the things back into the meagre box. 
He went, stepping gingerly between broken chairs and the other 
lumber with which the corner was filled, towards the wardrobe. 
The door had long since lost its handle, but he clawed it open, and 
rapped out a good round oath, for there at the bottom of the 
wardrobe lay a score or two of little packages, mere newspaper 
screws, and on these fell the man who had inherited a quarter of a 
million of money and had doubled it. Unfolding them one by 
one, he displayed their contents to the housekeeper with a suppressed 
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severity of passion worthy of a loftier cause. In one was an ounce 
of cheese, in another a little bit of butter, in a third a table-spoonful 
of coffee, in a fourth a pinch or two of moist sugar. And as the 
owner of half a million sterling opened up to the housekeeper’s 
vision this hidden stolen treasure, the peccant Jane, who had come 
into the house by the back way, bounced into the room and stood 
guiltily transfixed before the accusing eyes of her master. 

‘Mrs. Bullus,’ said old George, regardiog the criminal with 
Rhadamanthine severity, ‘ fetch a policeman.’ 

The wretched detected one fell upon her knees before him with 
a countenance of imploring agony. 

‘It was my mother as axed me to do it,’ she declared. 

‘Fetch a policeman,’ said George again, and Mrs. Bullus, with 
no intention of obeying, left the room. The master of the house 
went on opening the little packages, and spread them all out before 
the miserable Jane. ‘This is wheer my household provisions has 
been a-going to, is it! Eh?’ said he with withering sarcasm. 
‘How many shillin’-worths of my property have you stole? 
Answer me that this minute. Wheer’s that policeman, Mrs. 
Bullus ?’ 

‘D’ye mind comin’ here a minute, master?’ asked the house- 
keeper, reappearing. George picked his way through the débris of 
the corner and joined the woman outside. 

‘Yo don’t r’aly want me to fetch a pleeceman, do you?’ she 
asked. 

‘Yis, I do,’ said George; but no man is insensible to the 
feelings of other people, and he hastened to add: ‘I want to gi’e 
the young madam a good fright.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the housekeeper in a louder tone; ‘ the pleece- 
man’ll be here in a minute.’ 

Old George went heavily back into the lumber room. The 
criminal was in a condition of abject terror, boo-hooing on the 
floor. Her employer, disregarding her, passed once more to the 
wardrobe. 

‘Is there anythin’ else you’ve hid here, you wicked gell?’ he 
demanded, poking about in the darker corners. ‘Why, what’s 
this? Have you been a-tryin’ to steal a coat o’ mine?’ The 
garment he had in his hand was none of his, as the glance of a 
moment told him. It was old and mildewed, and almost rotten 
in places, and it felt moist in his hand. A certain musty smell 
with which his nostrils had been acquainted ever since his entry 
to the room, seemed now to be chiefly traceable to this shabby and 
decayed old coat. 

The hlubbering little culprit wag forgotten, George had 
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heard the manner of his sister-in-law’s death, and had been told 
of her last words. 

It was Joseph’s Coat. 

He held the coat in his hand, and knew it almost at a glance. 
He walked into his own room with it, threw it into a chair, and stood 
staring at it for a full minute. There were few men less likely to 
be affected by the sight of any worthless relic such as this, but 
possibly it hit him as it did because it was such a trifle, and be- 
cause he had found it after such a lapse of years. A greater 
thing arising sooner might have passed him by. 

‘It’s made me feel moist all o’er,’ said he, rubbing the palm of the 
hand in which he had carried it against his own coat, to get rid of 
the feel of the discovered garment. ‘Eh dear!’ And he stared 
at the coat, and went off into reverie. ‘I reckon,’ he said after a 
time, ‘as he’s been dead these ’ears and ’ears. It feels asif he had 
been.’ 

He seemed reluctant to touch the coat again, for he put his hand 
out towards it once or twice, and drew it back. But laying hold 
of it at last, he took a step to the door, as if intending to return 
it to the place from which he had taken it, but as he did so he 
stopped short, dropped the garment upon the table, and felt a part 
of it with his hand. 

‘Theer’s somethin’ i’ the linin’, he said slowly. ‘A bit o’ 
paper 0’ some sort.’ The lining was so old and rotten that he tore 
it open easily with his fingers, and there, sure enough, was a scrap 
of paper. George put on his glasses and looked at it. Nochange 
in face or attitude gave notice of the shock it brought him to 
read the little document he held. Yet it was nothing less than a 
copy of the certificate of marriage between Joseph Bushell, bachelor, 
and Dinah Banks, spinster. 

Then, Dinah’s story of the marriage had not been a lie, after all! 
Errant Joe had left a rightful heir behind him ! 

The first conscious and distinct feeling he had was one of relief 
that this discovery had not been made before George had proved 
himself unworthy. It is always pleasanter to escape from being a 
scoundrel than to be one, and now old George was armed in honesty 
for two years at least. For two years he could be honest and yet 
hold the money. Any question of becoming dishonest and still 
holding the money might reasonably be deferred until the time 
came. 

For two years he could be honest and yet hold the money. 
And yet he began to doubt that postulate. The money had 
never belonged to young George as yet, but it undoubtedly did 
belong now, and had belonged ever since old Joe’s death, to Dinah, 
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young Joe’s wedded wife. Well, there was some comfort there. 
She had voluntarily resigned it all this time, and had, indeed, 
when she sued for mercy for her son, expressly disowned all desire 
to claim it. 

‘Her don’t want it,’ mused old George. ‘Said so with her 
own lips. It don’t belong to him not till her’s dead, an’ if it 
belonged to him now he’s a felon.’ He could argue well on the 
side of justice, for he went on—‘ An’ if he signed his own name, 
he didn’t know it, an’ it was a felonious intention. I’ve heard 
that on the bench many a time. What’s to be looked at is the 
intention. It never was i’ my mind for a minute to swindle 
anybody. I gave a hunderd pound to my young nevew Joseph 
as I’ve never seen again from that day to this. If he’d ha’ come 
again, an’ ha’ took everythin’, could I ha’ said to him, “ Joseph, you 
owe me a hunderd pound”? Now, could I? Could I ha’ been 
that mean as to ha’ said it ?’ 

He felt magnanimously disdainful at the thought. 

‘Her must ha’ been an uncommon foolish sort o’ woman to ha’ 
laid out of her money all these ’ears for want of a scrap like this,’ 
said the considerate George with the certificate held between his 
plump thumb and finger. ‘ But sence her has laid out of it, an’ 
—why—Tll i 

He did not complete the sentence, but he took the poker in 
his disengaged hand, hollowed out the fire, put the certificate 
gently into the hollow, and beat down the glowing coals upon it. 
As he did so, his brother’s latest action came into his mind. Not 
that the burning of the will had made any difference in his position, 
or could have done, any more than now the destruction of the 
marriage certificate made; but the two things somehow assoviated 
themselves together. The burning of the will had heralded in a 
tenancy of five-and-twenty years: the destruction of the certificate 
might, for anything he could tell, be as good an omen. 

Whilst he still stood idly beating at the coals with the poker, 
a tap came to the door. 

‘Come in!’ cried he, and the housekeeper entered. 

‘What am I to do along o’ Jane, master?’ she inquired. 

Mr. Bushell had forgotten the peccant maid, but a flush of 
virtuous heat touched him at the mention of her. 

‘Mek the baggage pack her things up and be off at once,’ 
he answered. ‘Ill have no roguery i’ this house, if I can help it.’ 

‘Her’s a-cryin’ fit to split, master,’ said the housekeeper. 
‘ Her swears her mother set her on to it, and says her’ll never 

do it again. I can allays keep a look on her.’ 
‘ Send her off, said George, 
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‘ Her’s afraid to go hum,’ the housekeeper pleaded. ‘ Best let 
her stop, master. Her comes cheaper than a bigger gell would, 
an’ I'll keep a look on her.’ 

There was a consideration there which touched old George. 
Give him the benefit of the doubt, and say it was pity. 

*I’ll tek a day or two to think it over,’ he responded, and 
the housekeeper was about to retire, when she saw the decayed 
and mildewed old coat lying on the table. 

‘Why, master,’ she said, advancing towards it, ‘ whatever do 
you mean by keepin’ a rag like that i’ the parlour, a-makin’ a 
litter ?’ 

‘Leave it alone,’ cried George. ‘I want it.’ He was never 
unwilling to show a softer side to his nature, when he could do 
it inexpensively. ‘That garmint,’ he proceeded, ‘is th’ on’y one 
thing as is left in the wull wide world of a poor nevew of mine. 
My eldest brother’s on’y son he was, an’ that’s his coat I just 
found. I'll keep it.’ 

‘Why, that’d be young Mister Joseph as run away from hum 
when I was a gell,’ said the housekeeper. ‘ More than twenty 
"ear ago.” 

‘ Five-an’-twenty,’ said old George. ‘Yes: Ill keepit. You 
go an’ frighten that little trollop’s life out. Tell her I'll ha’ no 
mercy on her next time if ever her does such a thing again. I'll 
ha’ nobody but upright folks i’ my house, Mrs. Bullus.’ 

The housekeeper retired, and having soothed Jane with pro- 
mises of a public hanging in case of any renewal of her peccadilloes, 
she mused upon her master. 

‘ He’s hard to get on wi’, she concluded. ‘ But I think he’s 
main true at bottom. An’ anyhow he does abhor a thief, an’ so 
do I.’ 


Carter XIV. 


Ir Master George Banks had known everything, he might have 
held himself from that disgusted cry against the treason of his 
sweetheart. It was that cry which sealed his mother’s lips and 
kept the simple case of forgery from becoming in its way a cause 
célébre. It is somewhat curious to reflect on what would have 
happened had Dinah declared her secret in open court. For I 
have not the slightest doubt that if George had heard the story, 
he would have struck out for this new ark of refuge, and would 
have sworn through thick and thin that he had been aware of his 
own identity all along. I was telling George’s story over a pipe 
to a distinguished novelist, a friend of mine, last Saturday at a 
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little convivial gathering, and the distinguished novelist—who is 
also a barrister—was a little puzzled at first sight to say what might 
have become of the prisoner had this revelation been made. He 
seemed firmly of opinion, however, that the onus would have 
lain upon old George, and that he would have found it very diffi- 
cult indeed to prove that his grand-nephew had not known the 
truth. In any case, it would have altered the face of things. 
If my opinion is of any value on a point which is not altogether 
technical, I venture to offer it. Young George would still have 
been committed to take his trial at the assizes. Old George 
would have been bound over to appear against him. Bail would 
have been found for the criminal, a compromise about the fortune 
would have been arrived at, the old man would have forfeited his 
recognisances, and the younger scoundrel would have been shipped 
abroad somewhere with at least an ample supply of money in his 
pouch. 

And all this would have come to.a man who had already con- 
sented to be a cur, if he had only refrained from going still lower 
in creation’s scale, and growing downwards into the similitude of 
a snake. 

But when he cried out that Ethel also was in the lie against him, 
even his mother who had loved him so wiped him clean out of her 
heart, and left him to his fate. It was hard to do, but it was yet 
more hard to have to do it. For she loved him yet, her son— 
scamp and hound as he had proved—still, he was bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh, and he was Joe’s son, and she had borne 
him and had gone in travail for him. There is but one divine 
thing in the world, and it is motherhood and the motherly nature, 
for they are one. 

So he went on his way, cur-like enough, and left hearts behind 
him to bleed and suffer after the manner of his tribe. 

Ethel, you will remember, fell into Dinah’s arms at that cruel 
charge her lover brought against her. But she heard the words, 
and they came to mind again afterwards. ‘The child I bore!’ 
groaned poor Dinah as she rose, and Ethel’s mind, too staggered 
and stunned to heed them at the time, recalled them later on. 

Dinah was middle-aged, and had suffered a great deal already. 
She did not faint, having still somebody left to endure for, but she 
put Ethel into a four-wheeled hackney coach and saw her home. 
For Mrs. Donne had been so enraged at the whole thing that she 
refused to accompany her daughter on that terrible journey, or to 
have any part or lot in the matter. It is the way of women to 
show this curious injustice sometimes, by way of set-off to the 
amazing injustice which they often do themselves, The mother 
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did not, as you may fancy, offer any very friendly welcome to the 
sister of the man who had so shamefully wrecked her household 
peace, and had left the first blot upon the house she had ever heard 
of amongst all its homely legends. To have had stolen money in 
the house and in her daughter’s hands! You may easily believe it 
to have been very bitter to the yeoman’s widow, who was honest, as 
all her forbears had been, to the backbone. 

‘We brought shame an’ sorrow to this house,’ said Dinah sadly, 
when Ethel was put to bed and she was ready to go away again. 
‘But you won’t forbid me to come and see her to-morrow, will 
you?’ 

There was something in Dinah’s face which repressed the tart 
answer on Mrs. Donne’s tongue. 

‘ You’re i’ trouble as much as we be, my dear,’ she answered— 
‘worse trouble than we be—an’ I’m sorry for you i’ my heart. 
Come, an’ welcome.’ 

At this Dinah broke into tears, the first she had shed that 
heavy day. 

‘The shame ain’t yourn, my poor dear creetur,’ said the 
yeoman’s widow, ‘not more than it’s ourn. But I doubt me an’ 
my poor gell ’ll be able to live here longer. An’ I did hope to 
lay my bones i’ Quarrymoor churchyard along of ourn’s.’ 

‘ Ourn’—‘ ours’—hers—was the last John Audley Donne, 
the latest of a long and honourable race ; and she also must needs 
weep a little to think that she and he might lie wide apart. 

‘Oh,’ said Dinah, ‘if you go away, let me come wi’ you! No,’ 
she said a second later, through her tears, ‘I should keep your 
trouble an’ your shame i’ your minds, an’ I’m best away. But if 
you'll let me, I'll look in to-morrow, an’ see how she is, poor thing.’ 

‘It’s a sad house to ask anybody to come to,’ said Ethel’s 
mother. ‘But come if you will, an’ welcome. How does your 
father bear it ?’ 

‘It’s broke his heart,’ answered Dinah. ‘He'll never hold 
his head up any more.’ 

If it seem strange that Mrs. Donne took George’s guilt for 
granted so early, you may remember that she took her cue from 
his sister, as she and the rest of the world supposed Dinah to be. 
And Dinah had always the affair of the cash-box in her mind, and 
that left everything without need of proof. 

The two women parted with a kiss. 

‘ Yourn’s a worse trouble than ourn,’ said the yeoman’s widow. 
‘God help you to bear it!’ 

‘God bless you!’ answered Dinah, and so went her way. The 
Saracen’s doors were closed, the Saracen’s affairs were wound up, 
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within a week of the assize trial. Daniel held his head low for 
very shame, but on the aged a blow of this kind sometimes falls 
with comparative lightness. It is not experience alone which 
enables age to bear its troubles easily. The old beat has gone 
out of the pulse, the heart is dulled to pain. Daniel none the less 
would get away from the scene of this disgrace, and to him also it 
was a grief to lay his bones among strangers. But he could no 
longer endure to live where everybody had known him, and where 
an honest name had been his pride and boast so long. 

Mrs. Donne’s lawyer had news for her when she consulted him 
about the advisability of parting with the farm. 

‘I can find you a tenant in a week,’ he answered her. ‘ But 
unless I'm mistaken, it won’t be a farm much longer.’ 

‘Not a farm!’ cried Mrs. Donne. ‘Why not? I couldn’t 
abear to think of its bein’ built over.’ 

‘Well, you know, that’s as you like, of course, but I dare say 
you have heard that coal has just been proved on the Hilly Piece, 
and that’s as good as proving it at Quarrymoor, Mrs. Donne. And, 
in point of fact, the land ‘ll be worth five or six times what it was 
directly the new pits get well to work. Rent it out by all means, 
since you want to, but keep it in your own hands for a little time 
at least. If I’m not very much mistaken, there’s a big fortune 
underneath, a bigger fortune than all the Donnes ever got out of 
the surface—long as they farmed it !’ 

‘Do you know of anybody as ’Il take it ?’ asked Mrs. Donne. 

‘Well, I’m not certain,’ said the man of business, ‘ but Sir 
Sydney Cheston has got it into his head that he’d like to try his 
hand at farming, and he has commissioned me to look out for a 
farm for him. I shall make an offer of Quarrymoor, if you're 
agreeable.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes,’ said Mrs. Donne; ‘I’m agreeable. And it’ll be 
nicer to have a gentleman as won’t mind laying a bit out on the 
land.’ 

‘He'll be a good tenant,’ said the lawyer. ‘Old Sir Sydney 
left him wonderfully well-to-do, all things considered, and it’s been 
a fortune to him to find coal on the Staffordshire property, of 
course. He can afford to spend a thousand or two on high 
farming if he wants to.’ 

‘An’ you think there’s coal under Quarrymoor?’ inquired 
Mrs. Donne. 

‘I know there is,’ the lawyer answered ; ‘as well as if I’d been 
there. Hold it for a year or two, Mrs. Donne, and there’s a big 
fortune in it.’ 

This was news indeed, and now Ethel was really an heiress. It 
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was surprising to see how poor young George was buffeted by the 
wings cf the unattainable. He had this last blow yet to feel, but 
another, almost as severe, had already fallen. 

It was four o’clock on the afternoon of his trial, and he was 
under the hands of a barber who wore a belt and carried a bunch 
of keys at it. Another man, who also wore a belt with a bunch of 
keys at it, stood by the while. 

‘What’s the news?’ asked the barber, as George’s well- 
groomed locks fell beneath his shears. 

‘ Well,’ said the other ; ‘ the news is, for one thing, as you owe 
me two and a tanner.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the barber-warder, suspending the action of the 
shears, ‘ and what might that be for ?’ 

‘I see a telegram message half an hour ago,’ said the idle 
warder. ‘Erebus is in first, my boy.’ 

‘ Well, I’m blowed!’ responded the barber, pausing to look at 
his companion before he fell to work again. ‘I'd ha’ bet my shirt 
again’ him.’ 

‘Well, he’s won, whatever you'd ha’ bet,’ said the idle warder 
with a little laugh. ‘ You'll see it for yourself in the morning 
papers.’ 

Now, this was cruel for George. What right has a felon to 
anything? And yet, he had fairly won the money which would 
have saved him, and his calculations had been sound after all, but 
for that one abominable accident which had tripped him up and 
maimed him for ever and for ever. When the prison chaplain talked 
to George about the enormity of his offence, he found him impeni- 
tent and stubborn ; until the yovng man, though more than half by 
accident, adopted a wiser method, and assumed a virtue though he 
had it not, in consideration of the chaplain’s influence. 

Of course, neither Mrs. Donne nor Ethel were at this time much 
in the mood to enjoy an accession of fortune, immediate or remote. 
They were driven from home by shame, and had little care to 
think about monetary prosperities. Old Daniel was driven away 
also; and four people, who had seemed rooted to the soil they were 
born on, went away together and took one and the same goal. 
Trouble had brought Dinah and Ethel close together, and had made 
them fast friends. 

‘You're sure, my dear,’ said Dinah, ‘that I sha’n’t be a trouble 
to you if I come to live anywhere near you? I shall mind you of 
it every time you look at me.’ 

‘I should like you to be with me,’ Ethel answered steadily and 
gently. ‘ Let us go together, and never say a word about it any 
more,’ 
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And so the ugly thing was buried; but they thought about it, 
though they both kept silence. Daniel was willing to go anywhere, 
so long as he was but led out of the sight of eyes in whose gaze he 
had been familiar. 

‘I’ve never been a don at travellin’, said Daniel, ‘an’ I’m a bit 
mythered-like ;’ he meant, confused and mentally harassed. ‘ An 
it feels cold out o’ doors. Mayhap I’ve growed a bit nash wi’ sit- 
tin’ so much at the fireside. But I’m willin’ to goo annywheer, 
Dinah, my gell, to be away from the Saracen. I niver thought 
to part wi’ him till I come downstairs toes foremost. But nobody 
knows what'll happen. Nobody knows what’ll happen.’ 

The old fellow was quite broken, and sat dull-eyed with his 
hands on his thin knees. He looked about him on the journey, 
with childlike curiosity, and made no observation but one. This 
was drawn from him when, after a distance of thirty miles had 
been travelled by rail, he saw the familiar skeleton frame above a 
coal-mine. 

‘It’s been fields for ever so long,’ said Daniel, ‘and now we'm 
a-gettin’ among the coal again.’ 

But before he was settled in his new home, he had to spend a 
day or two at the local hotel, a little countryfied house with a 
bowling-green behind it. He sat there in the snuggery most of 
his time beside the fire, and once or twice gave orders to which 
nobody attended, evidently imagining himself back at the Saracen. 

‘ They’n gone an’ changed the shelves an’ the bottles, Dinah,’ 
he complained ; ‘ an’ instead o’ the clock bein’ wheer it used to be, 
they’n stuck it up at my hack. It nigh on breaks a man’s neck to 
look an’ see what time it is.’ 

‘Never mind, dear,’ said Dinah, reading these signs; ‘ we'll 
have everything right by an’ by. An’ then you'll be comfortable 
again, won’t you ?’ 

‘You bide wi’ me, my gell,’ answered Daniel, ‘an’ you'll be all 
right. Eh?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Dinah soothingly, thinking that the old man 
wandered. But he had something on his mind, though it was 
perhaps the last thing in the world that Dinah was likely to think 
of. The thing was on his mind, and yet was somehow not to be 
got at until on the second day, after sitting dull-eyed and silent 
for two or three hours, he suddenly arose and called loudly for 
Jane and Mary. Jane and Mary, Jate maids at the Saracen, were 
miles away, but one of the young women of the house answered 
his call. He peered at her with a glance of no recognition at 
first, but in a while he grasped his own purpose, and hooking her 
towards him with a forefinger, he asked: 
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‘ Theer’s a lawyer i’ the town, ain’t theer ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the girl; ‘several.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Daniel; ‘ you send for one of ’em, d’ye hear. 
An’ theer’s a shillin’ for you. Send a lad as can run sharp, and 
let him fatch the best lawyer i’ the plaids.’ The girl took the 
shilling, but stood looking at him as if uncertain to obey. ‘ Don’t 
you be afeard o’ me,’ Daniel went on, seating himself by the fire 
once more. ‘I want a lawyer. I ain’t all I used to be, but I feel 
well an’ bright to-day, an’ I’ve got a lot o’ business to do. Fatch 
a lawyer, an’ let me do it while theer’s time.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said the girl; and going out, she despatched the 
messenger, a stable-boy, who, being impressed with a sense that the 
business was urgent, ran as if fora midwife, and alarmed a respect- 
able elderly solicitor so much that he ran after the boy all the way 
back to the inn, to the great wonderment of the inhabitants, who 
had never seen him run for forty years past. 

The landlord was in the snuggery, mounting guard as it were 
over Daniel, when the solicitor arrived. 

‘ Be you a lawyer ?’ asked Daniel. 

‘Yes, sir, I am,’ returned the new-comer, somewhat out of 
breath with his exertions. 

‘You can draw up a will all right? Eh?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘So as theer can’t be no manner o’ doubt about it ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the solicitor—though, being a man of some 
experience, he saw the boldness of the assertion. 

‘ Then, I Dan’l Banks, late o’ the parish o’ Bramwich, do give an’ 
bequeath everythin’ of which I die possessed to my daughter Dinah.’ 

‘You wish me to draw up a will to that effect ?’ 

‘Course I do,’ returned Daniel petulantly. ‘ What else did I 
send for you for ?’ 

‘Do you wish me to specify the properties?’ asked the soli- 
citor. 

‘Does it matter?’ asked Daniel. ‘ Can’t I will’em in a lump?’ 

‘If you wish to do so, certainly.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ answered Daniel,‘ put ’emin alump. All to 
my daughter Dinah. An’ look sharp about it, mister, for I’m 
a-gettin’ on i’ years, an’ Ido’t feel much like wearin’,I can tell 
you.’ 

The solicitor asked the necessary questions, took the necessary 
notes, and went his way. Next morning he brought the will, and 
read it over to the old man, who signed it. The landlord and the 
solicitor’s clerk also signed it, Daniel paid the bill, and the thing 
was over. 
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‘Now, you wouldn’t ha’ thought,’ said Daniel, addressing the 
landlord, ‘as an ode mon like me, as has got maybe on’y a day or 
two to last, ud be sich a Gawby as to wait till now afore mekin’ his 
will, would you ?’ 

¢ Well,’ said the landlord, who was of a curious turn, ‘ that de- 
pends on what you've got to leave, you know.’ 

‘So it does, mate,’ said Daniel, who saw his drift, and was equal 
to him. ‘So it does.’ But he could not resist the desire to say that 
Dinah would be pretty warm when he was gone—pretty warm. 
Warmer than most, he added, warming with the theme. And 
indeed Daniel had a good deal of property down in the old country 
in one form or another, and a balance at the bank, since the sale 
of the Saracen, the figures of which might have startled some 
people. 

Of course the folk of a small country town like Wrethedale 
had their nine-days’ wonder about the immigrants and strangers 
who had settled in their midst. Beyond the fact that they seemed 
fairly well-to-do plain people, little was learned of them for a time. 
The new settlers paid their way and went to church, and in a few 
weeks they were accepted as a fact, and the wonder at them faded 
out, asit had aright to do. As the weather grew finer and warmer, 
Dinah used to tempt her father out for a walk now and again, 
and the change of air and scene and life began to do the old man 
as much good as anything could hope to do at his time of life. 
There had been nothing in George’s case to carry it beyond the 
sphere of the local papers, and here in this western town, a hundred 
miles as the crow flies from the scene of his crime, they felt safe from 
gossip and from any remembrance or knowledge of the undeserved 
shame which had fallen upon them. 

Wrethedale was so much out of the general way, was such an old, 
settled, sober-sided sort of place, that it found a simple-minded 
wonder in things which would never have been noticed in a 
commonly-active place of its own size. It boasted three solicitors 
already, two of whom played cricket in the summer and rode to 
hounds in winter, and did and had no other earthly business. 
It was therefore certainly a little curious that in the space of some 
three months after the arrival of the two new households a fourth 
solicitor, unknown to anybody in the neighbourhood, should suddenly 
blossom out and burgeon in the High Street with all the glory of 
new wire blinds, a brass plate, and a lettered bell-pull. It struck 
Dinah as being curious that the name on the brass-plate was John 
. Keen. She had known a John Keen, solicitor and mine-surveyor, 
at home—her son’s friend, and the man she liked best amongst all 
the acquaintances George had made. Some of them, perhaps most 
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of them, had been a little less than equivocal. Dinah knew nothing 
of the verses against the Reverend Jabez Wallier, and had a high 
opinion of one John Keen who was a solicitor. She was just solemnly 
wondering whether the John of Wrethedale had anything to do with 
the John of old days, when she met the John of old days plump in 
the market-place, and he raised his hat and held out his hand to her. 

‘Why, Miss Banks,’ said John with an indefinable air of guilt 
upon him, ‘ this is a surprise indeed !’ 

‘I should never ha’ thought of seeing you here,’ said simple 
Dinah. ‘Is that your name up in the High Street, Mr. Keen ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said John, still looking a little guilty, ‘ that’s my name. 
Are you staying here, Miss Banks, in Wrethedale ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dinah. ‘ Father an’ me are living here.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said John, absolutely blushing at this third pretence, 
and looking guiltier than ever. ‘That is singular. I have come 
to settle down here professionally.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said Dinah; ‘ I noticed the name as I came by.’ She 
was casting about in her mind what to say or do. The wound was 
still open. Who could expect such a grief as she had suffered to 
heal in three months’ time, or, for the matter of that, in three years ? 
John was in the way, and yet she liked him, and was not sorry to 
see an old face, being a woman of strong local affections. She was 
naturally valorous, and was disposed to face this situation. ‘ Will 
you take me to your office, Mr. Keen?’ shesaid suddenly. ‘I want 


to speak to you.’ 
‘ Certainly,’ said John ; and led the way, wondering what Dinah’s 


topic could be. 

‘I’m glad to see a face I used to know,’ said Dinah, once within 
the office. ‘ But you can’t fail to know’why father an’ me came 
here, Mr. Keen, and ? 

‘ Miss Banks,’ said John, ‘never say a word upon that question. 
I have more right to grieve for you than you are likely to be able 
to guess. But I know nothing of itnow. If you will allow me, I 
will wipe it out of my mind here and now. From this minute 
forward I have forgotten all about it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Dinah tremulously. Her errand was already 
fulfilled, and they talked with some constraint on either side until 
she rose to go. 

‘I hope,’ said John with another blush, which in Dinah’s 
motherly eyes was not unbecoming, ‘ that you will let me come and 
see you now and then.’ 

Dinah would be glad to see him, so she said, at any time. She 
read him now like a book. And she waited for him to ask about 
Ethel; but John, who was under the impression that he was 
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playing a difficult game with great wariness, and believed himself 
as inscrutable as the Sphinx, repressed his longings, and did not 
name her once. This silence forced Dinah’s hand. She was only 
a woman, after all. 

‘I suppose you know that Miss Donne is living here, as well ?’ 
she asked. 

‘I have heard as much,’ said John with infinite dryness. ‘I 
hope to be able to pay her my respects as an—old acquaintance in 
a day or two.’ Dinah’s mild eyes seemed to him to pierce this 
transparent humbug through and through, as they did, but he 
could not yet wound her by saying one word about his own 
designs. 

‘ Are business prospects good here, Mr. Keen ?’ asked Dinah. 

‘Well, that’s rather hard to determine just at first,’ said John 
courageously. ‘ What practice there is is likely to be of a good 
sort, I should say. They’re county people and that sort of thing, 
you know, Miss Banks, in this neighbourhood. And one may as 
well get the best sort of practice as the worst, you know.’ 

Dinah said, ‘ Oh yes, of course,’ to this, but she regarded John 
so seriously that he continued as if in self-defence : 

‘I can afford to wait for a year or two, and I don’t know that it 
matters much if I don’t practise at all, except that I don’t want to 
lead an idle life. And whatever there is to be done here will be of 
the best class, even if there’s very little of it. Conveyancing,’ said 
John guiltily once more, beginning to droop beneath Dinah’s gaze, 
‘is the sort of work I should prefer.’ 

Dinah said, ‘ Oh yes, of course, again, and having wished him 
well, she shook hands and they parted. It was not, perhaps, alto- 
gether a strange thing that she cried when she got home, or that 
she knelt beside her bed long that afternoon in the quiet of her 
own chamber, for she saw that what had brought this honest young 
fellow here was the hope of Ethel, or at worst the determination to 
try for her; and her own child had once won Ethel, and might have 
worn her worthily, and have been blessed in her love, and she in 
his, if he had not beeun——-Ah me! if he had not been a villain. 

I say again—I do not believe that there is any criminally- 
minded cur in the whole world who would not forego his crime if 
he could but see the brood which it is sure to rear. 

And oh! young Joe of five-and-twenty years since, young Joe 
n» longer by this time, if anywhere extant, but middle-aged, and 
verging on the fifties and a little grey, if you could know the grief 
your folly planted, it would be a heavy thing to bear. A little 
courage, errant Joe, a little honour, and the tragedy which obscured 
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so many lives had been averted. Is it of any use to point a moral 
nowadays? Do others’ follies teach us ?—or others’ wisdom? . Or 
is even—as the poet tells us—our own experience of much sterling 
worth ? 

One of two things very soon became evident to John Keen, 
and he had little heart to choose between them, though heart 
enough to face them ten times over. But either his move in 
coming to Wrethedale and setting up there had been made too 
soon, or it was a false move altogether. Ethel knew why he came— 
what woman would not ?—and she was in no mind to be comforted 
for the loss of her own wounded self-respect or the loss of her 
rascally lover. She felt and thought indignantly and with many 
a throb of that deep wound she carried, that her plighted husband 
was a felon, and at that hour in prison, and it was cruel to her 
way of thinking, and dishonouring to her, to suppose that she 
would ever look at another managain. She had loved, and though 
she had loved a scoundrel, she had loved him none the less, 
until she knew bim as he was. And she had no possibilities of 
affection within her for any new creature of the male species. She 
hated and despised men at this period of her life with a great and 
majestic heartiness. Men were vicious and mean and cowardly. 
What the sacred bard said in his haste, Miss Donne confirmed at 
leisure. It was illogical, but shall we cry out against a nature so 
perverted ? Are you logical when any dear and trusted friend has 
newly betrayed you? I amnot. I have declaimed against the 
pretended affection of woman in my time, pretty eloquently as I 
have fancied. Let the wounded heart speak for a moment as its 
agonies prompt it. Natures less fine than hers have been soured 
for life by lesser sorrows, and if I am not mistaken in her, she 
will grow back slowly to more than her first ripeness of sweet 
nature, and, probably enough, be happy wife and mother before 
we see her for the last time, with all these pains buried, though 


not forgotten. 
But what have we to do with prophecy? Let us get back to 


the story. 

‘I’m not going to be beaten,’ said John resolutely, when he 
had failed a dozen times at least in his efforts to meet Ethel. ‘I 
came here in the hope that I should be able to make her a little 
bit happier, or, at all events, a little bit less miserable, poor little 
darling.’ I can fancy what Ethel’s scorn would have been could 
she have heard that phrase of affectionate commiseration from 
John’s lips. ‘TIl do it, somehow. What a chuckleheaded ass I 
am! Why, the poor girl hasn’t even got an organ to play on 
Sundays. Here!’ quoth John, rising pipe in mouth and clawing 
on his hat and coat, ‘I'll see about that at once, anyhow.’ 
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He saw about it to such effect that in less than a week he had 
matured a plan and found a way to execute it. At Shareham 
Church, four miles from Wrethedale, there actually was an organ 
with nobody to play upon it since the rector’s daughter had got 
married. But to ask Ethel to travel four miles twice every 
Sunday through the year—hail, rain, or shine—would have been 
preposterous. The organist at St. Stephen the Martyr at Wrethe- 
dale was an arrant duffer, and John, who had an ear for music, -was 
wroth at him every Sunday, though he himself went to church for 
no loftier object than to look when he could at Miss Donne. So 
John scraped acquaintance with the rector at Shareham, expressed 
himself as being deeply interested in church music, got leave to 
try the organ, of which instrument he knew next to nothing, 
enthusiastically pronounced upon it, and offered at once to sub- 
scribe fifteen pounds per annum towards the expenses of a salaried 
organist. The rector jumped at the offer, and John almost swore 
him to secresy, using such vehemence in his request that the 
rector thought him a sort of bashful saint. Then the young pre- 
tender incited the rector to offer the berth to the arrant duffer 
who tortured the churchgoers at St. Stephen’s, and the rector did 
it, setting another five to John’s fifteen and making the pay twenty 
pounds a year. The arrant duffer also jumped, and went about 
inflated, thinking himself a pearl amongst organists, Next, the 
secret schemer told the Vicar of St. Stephen’s that he had a 
very angel of an organist in his congregation, and told Dinah also 
that.the post of organist was vacant, and indeed there was no one 
left to play at all. So Ethel got one of the smaller longings of 
her soul, and the congregation within the Martyr's walls were no 
longer martyred as of old. 

At first, when John went to church after completing this ar- 
rangement, he felt that he had cheated himself. Ethel was no 
longer in her old place to be furtively stared at. But he got the 
better of this grief in a while, and many a time the sound of the 
pealing organ poured peace into his heart and sacred joy; and to 
Ethel—while she played it—there was no longer any sorrow in the 
world, and she would leave the church radiant, and her sabbaths 
at least were filled with a tranquillity she had never hoped to taste 
again. 

It came to her ears after a while that all this was John Keen’ 8 
doing. Her pride prompted her to surrender her joy rather than 
owe it to him, but she had not the heart for this extreme measure. 
She contented herself with matting John, and he bore it with 
wonderful meekness. 

tT 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tue Saracen having fallen into new hands, assumed a new aspect 
and a new title. The real old Saracen, who for many a summer 
day had looked on the sunshiny street with bilious eyes, and on 
many a winter night had shrieked and creaked complainingly 
against the stormy weather, was taken down and relegated to a 
lumber room, and ultimately chopped up for firewood. For weeks 
the front of the house was obscured by scaffolding, and quite a 
little army of men were at work about it. Finally it came out 
with plate-glass windows and stuccoed front, with a great gilded 
sign which expressed it as the Saracen and Railway Hotel. 
Within, things were changed as much as without, and Meshach 
and Aminadab and the rest found it on its re-opening night no fit 
home for them and their memories, and so carried themselves else- 
where with a general feeling of being uprooted. 

Prosperous George Bushell, pausing before the house one 
sunny morning, felt his heart lifted at the sight. The Saracen 
and Railway Hotel by Andrew Royce was nothing to him, except 
as a token of the removal of the Saracen by Daniel Banks, and the 
consequent removal of Daniel and his daughter. They had gone 
away, having made no sign, and he was once more safe in the pos- 
session of his fortune. The heiress had left him in undisputed 
possession of the field; and although he could not understand its 
why and wherefore, he appreciated the fact. He could scarcely 
resist the smile that strove to curve his features as he looked at 
the transformed structure. 

‘Hullo! Bushell!’ cried a voice, and he turned to face a 
middle-aged man sitting in a neat dog-cart, between the shafts of 
which stood a slashing-looking bay mare. The middle-aged man 
was loud of voice, florid of complexion and cheery of aspect, and 
he wore an enormous beard of chestnut colour, laced, but only 
laced, with grey. 

‘Good mornin’, Sir Sydney,’ said old George as he turned. 
‘ Fine growin’ mornin’ for the crops, isn’t it ?’ 

George had no interest in farming, but Sir Sydney Cheston had, 
having but recently taken Quarrymoor Farm upon his hands, as 
Mr. Bushell knew. 

‘ Splendid weather,’ said the Baronet. ‘ Going up to the court ? 
Shall I give you a lift?’ 

‘Why, thank you, Sir Sydney,’ said George in his provincial 
slow drawl; ‘I don’t mind if I doride. It’s a goodish pace up 
theer.’ 
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‘So it is,’ assented Sir Sydney ; and the old fellow, moving as 
heavily and deliberately as he spoke, climbed into the dog-cart, 
and took his seat by the Baronet’s side. 

‘ Nobody iver expected to see me a-ridin’ alongside of a baronet,’ 
he said to himself, as the owner of the mare touched her lightly 
with his whip and set her going. 

‘Changes behind us, there,’ said Cheston, nodding his head 
backwards. 

‘All things change i’ this world,’ said George. ‘We’ve no 
abidin’ city here.’ His wooden gravity was quite enough to 
beguile a listener into the belief that he had at least some thought 
of what he was talking about. 

‘No, indeed!’ shouted Cheston in his good-humoured noisy 
voice. ‘The first time I ever saw the place was on the very day 
when your nephew Joe—my old chum you know, Bushell—knocked 
poor old Screed down and ran away from home. Gad! He must 
have been out of temper that day, for he knocked me down too. 
I never told anybody of it before, but it’s a fact, by George !’ 

‘ Ah, poor Joe-ziph,’ said George, dividing the word again into 
two equally balanced syllables, and putting his company manner 
on generally. ‘It was a blow to his parents which they didn’t 
overget.’ 

‘It wasn’t a bad thing for you, Bushell,’ said the Baronet, 
laughing. But the laugh fell into a sigh, half perhaps for his old 
chum Joe, but certainly at least half for his own lost youth. ‘ He 
was going out to the gold-diggings, I remember. I was the last 
man to shake hands with him in England, and I was quite hard 
hit because I couldn’t go with him.’ 

‘Was you, now ?’ asked George. 

‘Gad, I was,’ returned Cheston. 

‘ Here’s the High Street,’ thought old George ; ‘ they can see as 
I’m a-ridin’ along with a baronet ;’ and he looked sulky, which was 
his way of trying to look dignified. 

‘More changes!’ cried Cheston, pointing with his whip. ‘ That 
was a private house, and they're turning it into a shop. The place 
is thriving.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said George, who, in spite of his business habits, had a 
true countryman’s interest in trifles. ‘Young Keen the lawyer 
lived theer. Wheer’s he moved to, I wonder ?’ 

‘Young Keen !’ said the baronet ; ‘why, you don’t half know 
the news, Bushell. He left weeks ago. He’s gone to live in the 
same place with that poor little Miss Donne, and old Banks and 
his daughter. It’s quite a migration. I think he was a bit 
sweet on the young lady. So was I: but I’m too old to think 
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about that sort of thing nowadays. You and I have kept out of the 
trap pretty well, haven’t we, Bushell ? ’ 

‘I don’t know as that’s any comfort, when life’s a-beginnin’ to 
close in, Sir Sydney,’ said George. ‘And so,’ he thought, * young 
lawyer Keen has followed old Banks and his gell, has he?’ He 
turned it over slowly in his mind, and Cheston, for a wonder, was 
quiet fora minute. ‘ Are they at all familiar like ?’ he asked ; ‘ the 
Bankses an’ young lawyer Keen ?’ 

'©Why, you know nothing of what’s going on in the town, 
Bushell,’ said Cheston. ‘That young scoundrel I committed to 
Stafford for you was young Keen’s closest friend, and the youngster 
used to go and smoke with Banks twice or thrice a week, at one 
time. I believe if Banks’s girl had been a year or two younger, 
he’d have gone for her. Nice woman she was,eh? I always used 
to pull up at the Saracen when I drove by, and get a glass of beer 
from pretty Dinah. Ah, Bushell, she was a pretty girl five-and- 
twenty years ago when she and your poor nephew Joe were sweet- 
hearts.’ 

‘Sweethearts, was they?’ asked George. Internally he 
anathematised his nephew Joe, for he could scarcely help a little 
soreness at this reiterated mention of him. Did not five-and- 
twenty years give time enough to get a man buried and out of 
sight and done with? 

‘Sweethearts! I should think they were. It was about her 
he knocked me down, and it was about her that he floored poor 
old Screed. Screed wasn’t a bad sort.’ 

* A godly person, Mr. Screed was,’ said George. ‘ A very godly 
person.’ 

‘ Here we are!’ said the Baronet, pulling up before the police 
station and leaping down. ‘Take the trap to the Dudley, officer. 
Tell ’°em to give the mare a good feed. Stop and see it done, 
will you. By-the-by, Bushell, remind me, when this licensing 
work’s over, that I have something to say to you about business. 
That’s why I pulled up for you; but I’ve such a head, I forgot all 
about it.’ 

George walked into the court with the Baronet still talking 
genially and loudly at his side, and partook of the great man’s 
glory. For Sir Sydney Cheston was the greatest swell those 
parts could boast, and the old man, like the rest of us, loved to 
sit in the high places and be seen in good company. But all 
the while, as he sat on the bench, he gave his vote only as the 
better-conditioned of his neighbours gave theirs, and thought about 
the news he had heard. Young Keen-—a lawyer—familiar with 
Dinah, had gone to live in the same parish to which she had 
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retired. What was that for? Was there anything in it ?—any- 
thing that threatened himself? 

Young Keen had begun to defend the prisoner, and had then 
suddenly resigned the case. 

Was it law that young George had committed forgery any- 
how, and must in any case suffer for it, and had Keen advised the 
mother to be quiet until his term of imprisonment was over! 
Mr. George Bushell was a wooden man and a man of considerable 
attainments in the way of ignorance. He was a Justice of the 
Peace, but there was nothing in that to prevent the very common- 
est point in the law from being a mystery to him. He was the 
fraudulent owner of a great fortune, and that of itself was enough 
to make him suspicious. Of course, he had no fear of any punish- 
ment beyond the loss of the fortune; but would not that be 
punishment enough? It is not punishable to commit an offence 
against the law when the offence is utterly beyond detection, and 
the certificate he had destroyed had been lost for twenty-five years 
before he found and destroyed it. 

Why had young Keen followed Dinah Banks? ‘I believe, 
Sir Sydney had said, ‘ that if Banks’s girl had been a year or two 
younger, he’d have gone for her.’ That meant lawyer Keen. 
George saw no reason why a man of six-and-twenty should not 
marry a woman of three-and-forty if he set his mind that way ; 
and if lawyer Keen knew of Dinah’s claim, it might be worth his 
while to overlook the difference of a year or two and make a 
match of it. 

Always putting two and two together in this clumsy and 
wandering way, but never by any chance making four of them, 
Mr. Bushell contrived to make himself signally uncomfortable. 
That there was something in young Keen’s following of Dinah 
~—something beyond mere chance—seemed certain. Then he 
remembered Cheston had said that Keen had been sweet on Miss 
Donne. She was there also. Now,if Keen courted Miss Donne— 
lovers tell each other everything—Dinah and Miss Donne were 
living alone in a townful of strangers—women tell each other 
everything—if the lawyer got hold of Dinah’s story, he would know 
how futile her fears had been, and would set her on the track at 
once. Altogether, the mere fact of John Keen having followed 
the two women was full of peril for George’s fortune ; and somehow, 
in these late days, there had been a sort of revival of the memory 
of errant Joe which of itself left an uneasy sense * dread and 
expectancy on the old man’s mind. 

He got at everything by slow and roundabout mental processes ; 
and at last he reached what seemed to him to be the real knot to 
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be untied in this case. What was he to do—in brief—to keep 
young George out of the way when his time had expired and 
he was released from prison? It was pretty evident that, if 
the mother moved at all, it would be for her son’s sake, and not 
for her own. 

‘ There’s some shaiim in it, I’m certain an’ sure, he said to him- 
self. ‘The child must ha’ been born i’ wedlock, but I reckon he 
came afore his time. It’s that as made her keep her tongue betwixt 
her teeth all this time, an’ now if her does anythin’ at all, it'll 
be for the lad’s sake.’ 

There were elements in the case which puzzled him, for he 
could neither comprehend how plain simplicity could sit down to 
suffer, nor how an honourable spirit could be so wounded as to 
resolve on keeping silence against itself rather than identify itself 
with dishonour. But when once the central idea had taken root 
in George’s mind, it rose to such proportions as to overshadow 
everything else that grew there. He was as certain as he well could 
be that Dinah was not likely to move in her own behalf, and that 
if she moved at all, it would be to endow that scoundrel of a private 
secretary with a fortune to which he had no claim except from the 
accident of birth. If lawyer Keen got to know the story—and 
that seemed only too probable—he would wait for young George 
and give him the news in spite of Dinah’s want of initiative. 
Then, how to get at the released criminal before anybody else could 
get at him ? 

And across the stupid schemer’s brain there flashed a sudden 
jubilant ray. 

The copy of the certificate was gone. It might not be a mat- 
ter of any great difficulty to get rid of the original, and then to 
defy all possible attempts against his property. A happy thought, 
surely, and yet leading to all manner of unpleasant complications. 
Leading to dangers also. The ray seemed less jubilant. 

The church at which Dinah and young Joe had so long since 
been wed was famous in local annals as the resort of runaway 
couples who wished to be married. It was but a mile or two from 
George’s house, and he had known it from babyhood. The parson 
who had officiated at Dinah’s wedding was dead, and the parish 
clerk had gone the same way. The marriage had been performed 
at Whitsuntide, at which festive season in old days some fifty 
or sixty unions were wont to be celebrated at Waston Church, 
oftener than not with much disreputable riot. Nobody would be 
likely to remember any one marriage particularly at this time of 
day, and the church certificate, as the old schemer thought, was its 
last and only record. Old George was not much of a novel-reader» 
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but he had read somewhere of a guilty lord who had illegitimised 
his brother’s children and seized their estates simply by tearing 
out the record of their father’s marriage from the parish register 
kept in an old church. He saw how simple the process was, but 
he saw its dangers also. He was a slow and clumsy thinker, but 
he had that faculty of making dramatic pictures in his own mind 
of which I have already spoken, and he could never contemplate 
himself in the act of tearing out the register of his nephew’s 
marriage without seeing a terrible vague hand approach his 
shoulder. This terrible vague hand affected him physically, and he 
used to get up and rub the part it threatened, walking about 
the while with a wry face, and hitching his shoulder to get rid of 
the uncomfortable feeling. 

But needs must when the devil drives, and George felt himself 
demon-driver. Under certain conditions, life is not worth having ; 
and the old man found the night and the day alike a burden to 
him. He reproached himself for cowardice over and over again, 
and at last, as often happens, he went with no inward increase of 
courage to the task. The guilty lord, he remembered, had madea 
burglarious entrance to the church, in ‘ The Secret of Glen Snassen,’ 
in the dead of night, while a tempestuous wind shook at the case- 
ments and howled in the vaults. He had scarcely pluck enough 
for such an enterprise, and indeed burglary seemed unnecessary. 
A public omnibus passed the church every half-hour in the summer- 
time, and one fine hot summer day he was set down at an hotel a 
hundred yards from the porch. He drank a glass of whisky to 
steady his nerves, and then walked into the street and strolled by 
the churchyard. The sexton was bobbing up and down in a half- 
made grave, and George, leaning his arms upon the mossy stones 
of the wall, accosted him. 

‘ Are you sexton here ?’ 

The man answered in the affirmative. 

‘Been here long? Eh?’ 

‘Seven ’ear come Christmas,’ said the sexton. 

Old George’s head began to swim, and his heart grew muffled 
ona sudden. A minute passed before he spoke again, and the 
sexton by that time was bobbing up and down in his grave once 
more. 

‘I wanted to find out,’ said the melodramatist, when his voice 
and wits returned to him, ‘about a wedding as took place here 
five-and-twenty ’ear ago. There’s a bit o’ property dependin’ on 
it.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the sexton, scenting fees and pausing at his task. 
‘I can get the keys, sir, if you’d like to look at the register.’ 
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‘ Very well,’ said George pompously ; ‘ I'll jine you i’ the church 
in five minutes.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said the sexton; and having driven his spade 
into the clay, he took up his cap and jacket, and swung leisurely 
off to the vicarage. The melodramatic schemer also sauntered 
away, his inexpressive countenance showing nothing of his inward 
pains, though his head was swimming again, and the curious 
muffled feeling at the heart had returned. The road led half-way 
round the churchyard, as he knew, and then a by-way ran at the 
back, so that the burial-place was islanded, soto speak. He walked 
leisurely until he reached the main road again, and then, seeing 
the sexton in the act of unlocking the church-door, he quickened 
his pace a little, and felt such a tremor of dread at the porch that 
he dodged suddenly into the sacred building as though a bull had 
been behind him. The sexton, who was already half-way up the 
aisle, failed to notice this curious entry, but George felt the neces- 
sity of steadying himself, and made a resolute effort. The vague 
terrible hand, backed by a presence yet more vague and terrible, 
was behind him. What if young Keen should come to look for 
the register at that very hour and moment? Ugh! what a dis- 
agreeable fancy ! 

‘What date ?’ asked the sexton. 

‘ About ’59 or ’60,’ said old George huskily. He had known 
that the task would be a hard one, but he found it harder than he 
feared. Yet, his wooden fece showed nothing. 

‘What name, sir ?’ 

‘John Smith an’ Mary Ann Thomas,’ said the guilty one, 
speaking more huskily than before. ‘ Here, I’ll look for it.’ 

He put on his gold-rimmed glasses, and drawing a book to- 
wards him, turned over the leaves one by one. They had a faint 
odour suggestive of long imprisonment from light and air which 
reminded him of the discovery of his nephew’s coat. The sexton 
sat down at the other side of the vestry-table, with his arms upon 
it, and watched the search drowsily. The day was hot, and the 
sexton nodded once or twice, and, just as the old schemer had begun 
to hope that he might fall asleep, caught himself up with a great 
snatch, and became prematurely wide-awake. 

‘Dry work, eh, my man?’ said George with husky pomposity. 

‘ Yes, indeed, sir,’ said the sexton. 

The entries for 1859 were in one volume, and those for the 
year following in another. George had taken up the wrong 
volume, but he plodded through it to the end, and with a curious 
new tremor closed it and took up the other. 

‘A slow job, eh?’ he said with a great effort. 
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‘ Yes, indeed, sir,’ said the sexton, ‘an’ a dry ’un too, sir, as 
you say.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said George, ‘it’s all that. Could you get me a glass 
o’ water? An’ maybe, after all that diggin’, you wouldn’t mind a 
glass o’ beer yourself—eh ?’ 

‘ Thankee,’ said the sexton, and old George, still turning over 
the leaves, drew a shilling from his pocket, and, without looking at 
the man, pushed it across the table. Now, the sexton was a fairly 
honest, dutiful sort of fellow, and if the books had been old enough 
to have included an entry made before the great Registration Act 
came into being, he would probably have found strength equal to 
his day, and would have resisted his temptation. But he knew 
well enough that every entry these dusty old volumes held was 
snug and safe in Somerset House, there to be seen on payment of 
a shilling ; and he felt, therefore, that there was no particular need 
to keep watch and ward over any respectable old party who wished 
to hunt out a certificate. And grave-digging on a hot summer’s 
day is a thirsty occupation, and the sexton was dry. So he ac- 
cepted the shilling with thanks, and having poured out a glass of 
rather stale water from the vicar’s carafe, he put on his hat, and 
left ancient and uninstructed melodrama to its work. 

Old George, with a dreadful feverish haste, raced through the 
leaves until he reached the date he sought for. There was quite 
a glut of marriages that day, and he turned over a score of leaves 
before he reached the document for which he was running so much 
risk, and which was, if he had only known it, so absolutely useless. 
He had come prepared, and slipping from his pocket a thin metal 
rule, and a specially sharpened pen-knife, he set the rule under the 
page, thrust it well up against the back of the volume, and at a 
single stroke of the keen blade severed the leaf. He folded it 
neatly, though he shook aguishly all the while, and put it in his 
pocket. Then he feigned to go on reading the certificates, that he 
might look natural when the sexton should return. 

By-and-by he came, rubbing a hand across his lips. 

‘I can’t find it,’ said George, throwing himself back a little, 
and wiping his forehead with his handkerchief. 

‘Is there any evidence as the parties was married here, sir?’ 
asked the sexton, feeling himself bound to show a little interest in 
consideration of the tip. 

‘It was allays took to be so,’ said George. 

‘ An’ it’s quite sure as they was married in ’59 or ’60?’ 

‘If they was married at all,’ said George. He was in a dread- 
ful tremor inside, but he felt bound to keep the pretence going 
and to depart naturally. 
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‘Is there much dependin’ on it, sir?’ asked the sexton, be- 
ginning to lock up the books. 

‘Two or three thousand,’ said George, growing easier as the 
despoiled volume went out of sight. 

‘You'll ha’ to try Somerset House, sir,’ the man said, turning 
the key in the lock. 

‘ What for?’ asked George. 

‘ Stifficate o’ marriage,’ said the sexton. ‘ All on ’em goes up . 
to Somerset House, from every parish church in the land, sir.’ 

George’s head began to swim again, and once more his heart 
felt muffled and stifled in its beat. 

‘Is all them, he said stiffly and slowly, ‘at Somerset House ? 
—all them as I’ve been lookin’ at ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the sexton, ‘every one of ’em.’ 

‘ An’ can anybody see ’em ?’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir, anybody. Youll ha’ to pay a shillin’, sir, that’s 
all. Same as here, sir.’ 

George, with shaky fingers, drew forth the fee. 

‘I suppose,’ he said with trebled desperation, ‘as you take 
great care of ’em here, though, for all that ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the sexton, who was leading the way down 


the aisle by this time, swinging the keys in his hand. ‘The law’s 
very strict, sir. I b’lieve it’s transportation for life if anybody 
destroys a leaf,’ 

George gave a husky little groan. 


(To be continued.) 





he Epicure in Famaica. 


Tue profoundly philosophical investigator—which of courseis merely 
another way of saying the present writer—is often puzzled to dis- 
cover why it is that people generally have such a low opinion of 
epicures and epicurean literature. It is perfectly clear that to live 
we must eat, and that before we can think with our brains we 
must have taken in the necessary phosphates and hydro-carbons 
which go to make up brain-tissue. Now, don’t be alarmed at 
these physiological remarks to begin with, for I assure you I have 
no intention of spoiling your digestion by discussing them. I 
merely mean to suggest, in my humble way, that, considering the 
important functions of food in the human economy, it is really 
very curious why the world at large should look with so much dis- 
favour on professors of the gastronomic art. After all, there is no 
better gauge of civilisation than the mode in which various races 
cook their dinners, or leave them uncooked, as the case may be. 
From the savage who devours raw steaks up to the accomplished 
gourmet who thoroughly understands the points of a vol-au-vent 
a la financiére or a plate of clear turtle, we can classify human 
beings, in a regular scale of progressive development, by their 
culinary tastes alone. The profoundest of modern philosophers, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, has even devoted a part of his Descriptive 
Sociology, under the head of Hsthetic Sentiments, to thus tracing 
the evolution of cookery side by side with the evolution of literature, 
painting, and music. Moreover, very few people have any idea 
how large a part of their comfort and even of their health depends 
upon the sort of cuisine to which they are accustomed, until they 
are compelled by circumstances to revert for a while to lower con- 
ditions of existence. Then indeed they begin to appreciate the 
priceless blessing of living in a country where careful selection has 
at last endowed us with a really tender beef-steak, and where 
centuries of human endeavour have finally culminated in the 
absolutely correct method of cooking a red mullet en papillote or 
a salmi of partridge according to Soyer. So I shall make no 
apology for discoursing here upon the various means whereby an 
enlightened epicure—that’s me again—-endeavoured to alleviate 
the culinary misfortunes of five years’ exile in Jamaica. 

When I describe myself as an epicure, however, I am anxious 
to avoid any misconception about my claims to that noble title. 
There are epicures and epicures. Most people imagine that any 
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man who puts forward pretensions to gastronomic tastes must 
necessarily be a wealthy person, with unlimited command of fabu- 
lous capital. He must bring oysters in tanks from Rhutupie to 
Rome, or pay five thousand pounds of gold for a dish of peacocks’ 
brains, like the madmen whose feats, as exaggerated for us by the 
satirists of the Empire, form such a fruitful theme for lady 
novelists. Now, in reality, no notion could be more absurd. ,The 
genuine epicure nascitur, non fit. He is born with taste, and he 
cannot help displaying it, wherever nature may chance to pitch- 
fork him down into this mundane existence. ‘His meal may con- 
sist only of a crust of bread and a glass of water,’ says a great 
authority; ‘ but the crust will be crisp and brown, and the water 
will be clear, and cold, and sparkling.’ Those are exactly my 
humble sentiments. I will confess that the ridiculously uneven 
distribution of wealth in an effete monarchy has prevented me 
from forming any definite views of my own as to the respective 
merits of 39 and 42 Tokay ; nay, even that I have no pronounced-or 
original opinions upon the great question as to the best vintage of 
Chateau Lafite. I belong to but a modest club, where our chef 
does not always fully meet the exigencies of my critical faculties ; 
and I could reckon on my fingers all the thoroughly satisfactory 
and artistic dinners of my gastronomic career. An invitation to 
the Trafalgar has been for me a rare event; and I can look back 
to but few memories of the Trois Fréres in the days of their sur- 
viving glory. But the true epicure claims for himself mainly the 
faculty of judging, which only favourable circumstances can fully 
develope. Many men of taste are unable to buy Millets and 
Burne Joneses ; and so also many true gastronomers are unable. to 
afford carte blanche at Véfour’s, Yet the cachet of the genuine 
epicure is this, that he always makes the best of his circumstances, 
and extracts whatever artistic combinations are possible from the 
worst materials. Goldsmith’s sneer is all very well in its way; but 
if the French had not learned to make twelve dishes out of a 
nettletop, they would not have supplied chefs to all Europe. 

It is commonly remarked in the West Indies that Heaven made 
the food, and the devil made the cooks. Though I am hardly 
inclined to agree in the high pedigree thus assigned to goat-mutton 
and stringy beef, I can fully endorse the latter half of the state- 
ment which refers to the opposite origin of those who dress it. 
Commissariat in the West Indies is almost as serious a matter to 
the private resident as the res fruwmentaria always seemed to be 
to the Cesar of our schoolboy days. The first impression of a new- 
comer is that in the Pearl of Antilles you can get absolutely 
nothing to eat. There is a sable personage, it is true, who is 
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described as a baker, and he retails an object locally known by the 
name of bread: but as it usually contains a whole cabinet full of 
entomological specimens, ranging from small flies and beetles up 
to grasshoppers and cockroaches, it is some time before the European 
stranger learns thoroughly to relish its variegated appearance. 
There is also abundance of a sort of meat which bears an external 
resemblance to beef, though nearer acquaintance convinces one 
that it is more essentially related to shoe-leather. With these two 
exceptions, however, the country appears at first sight to produce 
nothing in particular fitted for human food. One’s original 
impression, when the awful truth dawns upon the benighted mind 
after three days’ residence, may be summed up in an expectation 
of living for ever upon ground beetles and baked boots. 

After a while, however, when one has had time to consult older 
authorities and to organise the supplies—a task which requires 
strategical genius of the highest order—it becomes gradually clear 
that sufficient food to sustain life may yet be scraped together by 
dint of prudence, forethought, and energy. Oh, joy! we need not 
starve. Other Europeans live here besides us, and some of them 
are even sleek and well-conditioned gentlemen. There is corn in 
Egypt, clearly, and we may share in it if only we can learn where 
it is to be had. The fact is, Jamaica is mainly a country for 
negroes. There are half a million blacks as against hardly more 
than ten thousand whites. The blacks themselves have simple 
wants: they live off boiled yam and salt-fish all the year round, 
varied by plantain and salt-fish during the summer season. The 
handful of whites are an essentially artificial body, in the midst of 
this born tropical society, with its native diet of yams and plan- 
tains, The country grows next to nothing that white people need. 
There is no corn, and all the flour comes from America. One 
sees few cattle, and no grass to feed them on. The dusty fields 
contain only some rare flocks of scraggy sheep, grown on rank 
weedy-looking herbage ; and when the community wants one killed, 
a solemn functionary goes round to the European houses with a 
subscription book, in which everybody puts down his name for a 
leg or a shoulder. If all the legs and shoulders are not taken up, 
there is no allotment, as they say on Change; and if your neigh- 
bours have already tendered for the best joints, you must put up 
with the scrag end of the neck or a pound of bony chops as best you 
may. Still, with all these difficulties to contend with, it is possible 
to stay the pangs of hunger by carefully observing all chances of 
local supplies, and filling in the interstices with tinned provisions 
from England and America. Those same tinned provisions, useful 
as they are for a makeshift, are the bane of existence in India and 
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the tropical colonies. Men live on potted lobster and bloater 
paste till they learn to hate the names of their benefactors and to 
reckon the American packing companies among their personal 
foes. 

I love to do things, according to the apostolic injunction, 
decently and in order ; so I shall begin my description, as is fitting, 
with the soups. And here I must allow that even the aldermen of 
an unreformed London would find Jamaica not wholly behind the 
times. Turtle is undoubtedly cheap and abundant. Sixpence a 
pound is the ordinary price: just the current colonial quotation for 
beef. But then, those people who have only tasted tortwe claire 
at great dinners in London or Paris have very little idea how 
much it owes to the cook and how little to the turtle. In Jamaica, 
I regret to say, we got so tired of the thick and rather slabby mess 
served up to us on Wednesdays and Fridays—for the turtle- 
merchant came round regularly twice a week—that we positively 
preferred good oxtail. Well made, indeed, by one or two knowing old 
hands who learnt their skill in the days of slavery, and served up 
with fresh limes and a glass of the famous old Madeira which still 
lingers on in a few planters’ houses from the days before the vine 
disease spoilt the vines of the island, turtle soup makes an excel- 
lent dish even in Jamaica. But most of the young generation 
of cooks have never served a proper apprenticeship to their noble 
art, and the miserable travesty of Ude’s glorious receipt which they 
set before a deluded master is too often only calculated to awaken a 
tender memory and a fond regret. Except for soup-making, the 
reptile itself is a distinct failure. We used to live on turtle steaks 
to follow the soup on the two days weekly aforesaid, and very poor 
stuff we found trem. The lean is coarse and tough ; the green fat 
is too rich and luscious; and the skin is unnecessarily hard and 
stringy. On the whole, those who believe that to live on turtle 
soup twice a week is pure happiness had better restrict their ex- 
periences to Guildhall and the Palais Royal. Taken regularly, 
without choice or alternative for five years at a stretch, it becomes 
redolently suggestive of toujowrs perdrix. 

Fish is not so bad, and fairly plentiful. But, outside Europe, 
the art of dressing the local fish is not yet understood. It takes 
generations of tentative effort to discover the proper way of cooking 
each species. Only long thought and cumulative improvements, 
or else a sudden stroke of original genius, could ever have resulted 
in the production of a whiting aw gratin or a matelote of tench. 
In the West Indies, man has been too much occupied in the pro- 
duction of sugar, rum, and coffee, to devote any large part of his 
attention to the problem involved in the ideal mode of dressing a 
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king-fish or the absolutely best sauce for a barracoutta. Never- 
theless, some amiable old gentlemen of the ancien régime, chief- 
justices and attorney-generals of the slave date, had devised certain 
amusing methods not without nascent merit of their own, and at 
their hospitable boards I have sometimes tasted dishes of fish 
which only wanted a few more generations of earnest study to turn 
them into really excellent plats. 

Crabs and lobsters generally rank by culinary courtesy as fish, 
though I doubt whether land-crabs would be included under that 
category even by the uncritical public which asks no questions 
about the zoological relations of the crustacea generally. The 
land-crab is certainly one of the few real Jamaican luxuries, and 
not a dear one either, considering that the average cost amounts 
only to the moderate sum of one shilling a dozen. They live on 
the mountain tops for the greater part of the year, but once 
annually they visit the sea to deposit their eggs (for they pass 
through their larval or tadpole stage as marine swimming 
creatures), and the negroes intercept them en route and catch 
them by hundreds as they cross the horse-paths on their way down 
the mountain sides. We used to buy a lot of them ata time, 
and keep them in barrels, feeding and fattening them on Indian 
corn, of which they are very fond, and killing them as we wanted 
them. Picked out of the shell and dressed with bread-crumbs 
and red-pepper they are really excellent, and I don’t know that 
there is anything else so good to be found anywhere in the whole 
repertory of the tropical cwisine. They make their appearance as 
a sort of entrée, but are served with the pastry, or as an alterna~ 
tive to game: and in their little bright scarlet shells, dished up in a 
white napkin, interspersed with green and yellow capsicums, they 
look very pretty and tempting indeed. A paste made from them 
has lately been introduced into England, and though it is but a 
poor substitute for the original article, it is a pleasant reminiscence 
for the true epicure. The land-crabs themselves are small things, 
only about three inches across, and one can eat a good half-dozen 
of them comfortably at a sitting. 

There are no true lobsters in the West Indies, but all the 
rivers swarm with a gigantic cray-fish which is quite as big as the 
biggest English lobster, and which ordinarily passes under that 
name. Its flesh is firmer than it need be; though, when well- 
dressed with bread-crumbs, it makes a capital breakfast dish. So 
do the curried prawns, which are likewise monstrous in size, and 
extremely good. All these delicacies, however, can only be got at 
rare intervals and by careful housekeeping. As a rule, you have 
te bribe a negro heavily before you can induce him to go hunting 
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for anything at all out of the common. He is content himselt 
with the monotony of his yam and salt-fish every day, and he does 
not see why you shouldn’t be equally content with the similar 
monotony of your beef and turtle. If you want extra luxuries, 
he isn’t going to aid you in pampering your over-refined appetites 
for a mere trifle. So you must pay him well beforehand if you 
wish to gain his assistance in varying your fare. He cares little, 
indeed, for money,— preferring his idleness and dignity,—and often 
refuses to go shooting or fishing, even when well bribed. For 
oysters we were somewhat better off, so far, at least, as quantity 
went. Eighteen-pence a-week supplied us with as many as we 
could eat every Tuesday and Saturday; for you will see by this 
time that the organisation of our commissariat was a positive 
necessity, and that by careful planning alone could we ensure 
against finding ourselves dinnerless from time to time, or, at any 
rate, from falling back upon the detested tinned meats. An en- 
terprising negress took our oyster contract and served us very well, 
bringing us our nine-pennyworth with admirable punctuality 
twice a-week. She got them by wading into a mangrove swamp, 
and cutting off a branch or two from the trees with the bivalves 
clinging to them. For I suppose everybody knows at this time of 
day that tropical oysters grow on trees. They live in the tidal 
marshes, and get washed by the sea twice a day. In shape they 
are strange formless-looking things, which seem too utterly 
irregular to be living animals; and they often grow almost 
circular around the smaller branches; but they taste not so bad 
after all, being much better flavoured than the insipid American 
Blue Points which now flood the English market, or even than the 
real Saddle Rocks, which are the best New York substitute for our 
own incomparable Whitstable natives. 

All the world has heard the old story of the impetuous Irish 
major who killed a fellow-officer in a duel for doubting his word 
on this very subject. The quarrel originally arose over a boiled 
turkey and oyster sauce, and the major asserted that he had seen 
oysters growing upon trees. Thereupon a guest ventured to 
express a doubt, and the aggrieved Irishman immediately chal- 
lenged his sceptical friend. At the last moment, as the victim lay 
bleeding on the ground, supported by his seconds, a flash of recol- 
lection occurred to the major. ‘ Me dear boy,’ he cried, running 
up with much empressement, ‘can ye forgive me? Now that I 
come to remimber, it was capers that I saw.’ The association 
with melted butter had been too much for him, and his memory 
had played him false. I can never pass a mangrove swamp, how- 
ever, without thinking that if that gallant Hibernian ever after~- 
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wards served in a tropical station, he must have been gratified to 
learn that he had not fooled away a fellow-creature’s life by a 
positive blunder. He might have seen oysters on trees, after 
all, if only his previous experience had led him in the right 
direction. 

Among Jamaican entrées, the place of honour is taken by a 
certain delectable compound known as pepper-pot. It consists of 
meat and vegetables, stewed down together with a great deal of 
capsicum ; and when once it has been started, like Tennyson’s 
brook, it goes on for ever—a little fresh material being stirred in 
from time to time to replenish the mess. Thus, you can never tell 
the exact date of the particular morsel which you happen to have 
upon your plate: it may be part of yesterday’s addition, and it 
may be part of the original mixture, committed to the hash when 
George the Third was king. I have actually eaten some pepper-pot 
which professed to trace its pedigree in an unbroken line from that 
remote period ; a little leaven being always left at each removal 
to leaven the whole lump. Monk Lewis found this identical stew 
extremely good when he visited Jamaica about the year 1820, 
and he was a critic of undoubted judgment; but when I tasted it 
in 1878, I must confess I thought it was getting a trifle stale. To 
say the truth, pepper-pot is one of those questionable national 
luxuries which can be fully appreciated only by persons to the 
manner born. It belongs to the same category as olla podrida, 
from which it is doubtless descended, as Mr. Darwin would say, 
‘with modification;’ and I am not aware that anybody but a 
native Spaniard ever really relished that particular cosa 7 Espaia. 
Just the same sort of mess is German Sawer-kraut or Yorkshire 
squab-pie, neither of which is greatly admired by strangers, while 
both are vastly appreciated by their makers. Only a Provencal 
can smack his lips over Bowille-d-baisse, though Thackeray pre- 
tended to grow enthusiastic about it. Nay, even the Briton’s 
glory, our own Christmas plum-pudding, is often pronounced by 
continental critics to be a barbaric mixture fit only for the insular 
palate. So I shall not attempt to detract from the merits of 
pepper-pot, whatever they may be; I shall satisfy myself with 
merely remarking that it is doubtless excellent eating for those 
who like it. For myself, I acknowledge a prejudice in favour of 
dishes made some time during the present half-century. 

As for meat, that is as easily disposed of as the snakes of Ice- 
land. There is none. The substitute for it is the stringy beef 
and bony mutton on which I have already animadverted. Every- 
body keeps a good stock of fowls, however, for use in a hurry when 
emergencies turn up; and they do turn up rather frequently. 

v2 
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There are no inns in Jamaica, and so travellers are passed on 
hospitably from house to house in a regular round, with letters of 
introduction from their last host to their next entertainer in due 
order. My plantation was one of those which lay on the cus- 
tomary eastern route across the island, and nothing was commoner 
for us than to find a couple of hungry young subs from the hill 
station of Newcastle on a riding tour among the mountains, 
dropping in for dinner and a nighi’s lodging with us at about 
twenty minutes to seven. McPherson, of Savanna Flats, had sent 
them on, and they would be obliged if we could kindly put them 
up till to-morrow. Then straightway came a chance for our 
strategical housewife to display her generalship. We ourselves 
had probably proposed to dine humbly off yesterday’s cold beef. 
But a couple of fowls were promptly caught and despatched, being 
then grilled, spread-eagle fashion, over a hot fire; atin of pre- 
served soup was opened: all the little negroes in the yard were set 
to pick out the meat from some hastily-boiled land-crabs, pre- 
paratory to dressing them; an English potted plum-pudding was 
warmed in its shape and then turned out; a little fruit was 
arranged on the dessert service, and a bottle of Veuve Cliquot (as 
imported) laid in the ice; and so, hi presto, in twenty minutes, a 
dinner fit for Count D’Orsay himself was smoking on the table, 
interspersed with such a display of flowers as London could not 
purchase under twenty guineas. But then, it is not every house- 
wife who knows how to perform such wonders with a wave of her 
wand as the mistress of Agualta Coffee Estate. 

Game is fairly abundant, and, like most other native luxuries, 
extremely cheap. There are so few white people to bid against 
one another for delicacies that the epicure can live upon the fat of 
the land, such as it is, for a mere trifle. Wild pigeons used to 
fetch about three-halfpence to threepence apiece: and delicious 
teal, much improved by being eaten with fresh lime-juice, cost 
only sixpence a brace. The ring-tailed pigeon is to the Jamaican 
bon vivant what the canvas-backed duck is to the gourmets ot 
New York, or the ortolan to those of Marseilles. One of the peers 
who came out as governors in the old days—a good epicure, but a 
sad rake, I fear—maintained that it ranked among the three good 
things produced in Jamaica ; coupling it, I regret to say, with the 
land-crabs and the Sambo girls—the last-named being negresses 
with just a quarter dash of white blood in their veins. But that 
was in the bad old time of slavery, when black people were 
universally regarded as mere pieces of man-flesh. Unhappily, now- 
adays, ring-tailed pigeons are being driven into the mountains by 
the march of civilisation—here represented by a half-clad negro 
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coffee-grower—and year after year it becomes increasingly difficult 
to get a shot at one. Nevertheless, 1 managed to knock over a 
sufficient number for forming a critical opinion, which was 
decidedly favourable. They have a rather rich beccafico flavour, 
and they are fully equal to any other game-bird of my acquaint- 
ance. Still, when the captain of a mail steamer one day presented 
our excellent domestic purveyor with a brace of English pheasants 
kept in ice, we felt that, after all, old England was quite good 
enough for us. For my own part, I should be perfectly satisfied 
with a Reform Club dinner every day of my life, at home or abroad. 
I admit that you can get some capital things even in the tropics, 
and that if you want a perfectly refined and harmonious menu, 
you must go to Jolliveau’s, in the Avenue de 1’Opéra: but still I 
maintain that, for the peculiar English constitution, a British 
dinner is undoubtedly the best thing in the long-run. We have 
accommodated ourselves to our environment, and we certainly make 
the best clear soups in Europe, bar none. 

Pastry is much the same all the world over; and in Jamaica 
we get a good deal of it ready tinned from England, in the shape 
of plum-puddings, mince-meat, fruits for tarts, and so forth. Few 
of the native fruits will bear cooking. The guava, however, is an 
exception: it can be boiled into an insipid imitation of stewed 
pears. The well-known guava jelly is almost as familiar in 
England as in the West Indies ; but though very good for children, 
it is too sweet for the well-regulated taste of a prudent adult. Of 
the other fruits, by far the best are those which we have all eaten 
from our childhood upward—pine-apples, oranges, grapes, and 
bananas. The new kinds which the visitor tries at first are only 
such as are not worth the trouble of exporting. Prickly pears and 
pomegranates, which have lately become commercial articles at 
Covent Garden, will bear me witness on this matter. After a 
while, everybody settles down to a regular routine of oranges and 
pine-apples. The rest never appear at table, and wisely: the sour- 
sops and sweet-sope are faint sickly things ; the custard apples are 
pappy and nauseous; the naseberries are very much like brown 
sugar and water; and the granadillas are about as good as over- 
ripe gooseberries. In fact, if a fruit is worth sending to Europe, 
it is sent over asa matter of course: the remainder are pretty 
nearly on a par with our own wayside blackberries or our woodland 
crab-apples. 

Fresh cocoa-nuts, however, I frankly and cordially recognise. 
They are picked very young, before the shell has had time to set, 
and are cut open by slicing off the top with a stout knife. The 
water—for it has not yet begun to get milky—is then poured out 
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into a soda-water tumbler, and drunk at once, with a grateful 
lump of American ice bobbing up and down against the side. 
Nothing can be more delicious, with the thermometer at 90° in the 
shade ; and I much prefer it myself for a constant drink to the 
weak rum-and-water which, under the suggestive name of main- 
sheet, forms the staple beverage of most planters’ households, 
being mixed in a big porous jar before breakfast, and emptied 
before night by half-a-dozen thirsty and bibulous souls. As to the 
meat of the cocoa-nut, it is represented at this early stage by a 
film of soft jelly lining the shell, which is scooped out and eaten 
with a spoon. In this form it is not indigestible, and its flavour 
is far more delicate than in the ripe state. Indeed, nobody in 
the tropics ever dreams of eating ripe cocoa-nuts: they are only 
gathered to be sent to England or crushed for their oil. The 
cashew-nut is another excellent Jamaican product. It grows on a 
swollen stalk, and its husk is filled with an intensely acrid juice, 
so pungent as to burn the skin when one touches it ; but by careful 
manipulation with a pair of crackers the kernel is extracted and 
roasted, and so formsa decided addition to the limited stock of 
dessert fruits. In taste it falls under the same general category 
with pistachio nuts, which is about as near as one can get in 
describing that indescribable thing, an unknown gustatory sensa- 
tion. After all, if a man has never eaten a peach, volumes could 
not tell him exactly wherein it differs from an apricot or a 
nectarine. 

The common tropical fruits of commerce are all to be had 
pretty good, though not so good asin England, where we get them 
from the well-tilled Azores. In Jamaica, as in most very hot 
climates, they are allowed to run too wild. The mangoes do not 
come up to Bombay samples. The pine-apples are fair; the 
oranges too pulpy and not juicy enough. But there is a capital 
little passion-flower fruit, fresh and acid: and limes are certainly 
a thousand times better than our flabby European lemons. Nobody 
who has once tasted them ever cares for flavourless lemon-juice 
again. 

Among the vegetables, the first place belongs to what the 
Jamaican negro knows as bread-kind. Under the term bread-kind 
are included all those roots and fruits which form his staff of life, 
as bread does with the European peasant. Yam is the commonest 
article of food with the people, but there are several alternatives, 
such as bread-fruit, koko, and plantain. I have often wondered 
why yam is not imported for sale in this country. It is a very big 
tuber, often as much as two feet long and five or six inches thick ; 
and one buys only a short slice at a time. Wheu boiled and then 
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made up into little roast balls browned on the outside, it resembles 
a very mealy potato, only that it is much whiter, starchier, and 
better flavoured. Indeed, its appearance is a good deal like that 
of the inside of a roast chestnut, but softer and less close-grained. 
It is not in the least sweet, as many people imagine; being eaten 
with meat exactly like potatoes. If introduced into England, 
yams would make an agreeable variety at our tables; and they 
have the double advantage of being very cheap and always good 
alike. There is no such thing as a waxy or gummy yam: they 
are invariably snowy white in hue, and like flour itself in texture. 
I present this hint gratis to the Jamaican merchants: though, if 
they rapidly make colossal fortunes by selling yams in Covent 
Garden, I hope they will gracefully remember the quarter from 
which the hint came. Sweet potatoes, on the other hand—which 
are not potatoes at all, but members of a totally distinct family— 
are much less to be recommended. Their grain is like that of a 
very bad ‘early red kidney,’ their faint sweetness is very sickly, 
and their flavour strikingly reminds one of a toasted parsnip. 
Bread-fruit, too, in spite of its pretty and tempting name, is 
remarkably poor stuff to eat. It never appears at white people’s 
tables, being used only by the poorer class of negroes. Though it 
is in fact a fruit, it is not in the least sweet, and it tastes much 
like very bad bread. The mode of dressing it is by baking it in 
an oven; and when it is then opened it displays a starchy interior, 
with nutritious properties no doubt, but not to be relished by the 
pampered Anglo-Saxon palate.. Even the negroes help it down 
with a flavouring of Newfoundland salt-fish, and consider it but 
third-rate food at that. Koko is an inferior kind of yam, which I 
blush to acknowledge I have never made the object of an experi- 
ment. Plantains are big and coarse bananas, not so sweet as 
those which find their way to Europe, and wholly wanting in 
flavour. Roasted with brown sugar, they form a favourite sub- 
stitute for pastry with Creole children ; which is the most damning 
fact against the taste and intelligence of the Creoles with which I 
amacquainted. English infants would vastly prefer the inexpensive 
pleasure to be derived from simply sucking their own thumbs. 
Even those exemplary babes who positively pretend to enjoy rice 
pudding would resent the insult to their nascent esthetic faculties 
which would be implied by an offer of roast plantain. Molasses 
and boiled turnip is the only conceivable mixture which could 
faintly adumbrate its inexpressible nastiness. 

When I was talking of soups, I ought to have mentioned the 
ochro. This is a sort of pod or capsule which makes a thick and 
rather glutinous pwrée, not unlike Chinese birds’-nest. The taste 
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is an acquired one, but after a time it becomes nice enough. The 
gummy consistency reminds one of good thick turtle. More 
questionable is the akee, a beautiful scarlet fruit cooked as a 
vegetable, but far too rich for bilious constitutions. It may be 
symbolically pictured as something like a boiled sweet-bread 
steeped in olive oil. The other Jamaican vegetables are the same 
as our own, with the addition of the American egg-plant and the 
eastern chow-chow. The avocado pear—more often corrupted into 
‘alligator ’"—is a kind of natural salad, already prepared, except 
the dressing. Though externally like a pear, it has a large stone 
inside, and tastes like boiled cucumber. It is eaten with salt and 
pepper, generally at breakfast ; but it has the ordinary lusciousness 
of tropical fruits, and is richer than I personally care for. Most 
people, however, are very fond of it. Mountain cabbage, the 
young shoot cut from the top of a growing palm, I never had an 
opportunity of trying. Xenophon, who was a man of discernment 
in his own generation, says it is very good, having used it during 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand ; but then, taste has altered a good 
deal since Xenophon’s time: and besides, I suspect the Ten 
Thousand were often awfully hungry. I don’t know whether 
modern authorities think equally well of it. But as the cutting 
off of the cabbage kills the palm for ever, it must always be a very 
scarce luxury. 

Strange as it may seem at first sight, everybody in the West 
Indies eats very large meals. The climate is so hot that you must 
take food freely to make up for losses: and the appetite has to be 
stimulated by a great variety of dishes, as well as by the copious 
use of those very insidious capsicums, and the still more delicious 
little red and yellow bird-peppers. A few of these tempting fruits 
are placed in the salt-cellars at every meal: and with the bright 
tropical flowers which invariably garnish the table in pretty 
specimen vases, they give a general air of pleasant esthetic refine- 
ment to the whole arrangements. Breakfast is a really solid and 
substantial repast, usually put off till half-past ten or eleven; the 
pangs of pressing hunger being stilled before the early morning 
canter by a cup of coffee in the bed-room. With it comes some- 
times a cassava cake, one of the best Jamaican institutions, made 
by the negro villagers from the roughly-scraped meal of the 
arrowroot plant. This meal is rolled into a thin paste, and then 
baked hard and dry into round cakes, about the thickness of a 
Scotch oatmeal bannock, but much more delicate in taste. Thus 
refreshed, one manages to get over the time till eleven-o’clock 
breakfast ; and then the table in a hospitable planter’s house 
positively groans under the weight of its viands. Most of them 
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are fearfully and wonderfully made, I must allow; but their 
variety is certainly astonishing. Tea, coffee, claret, and, above 
all, rum-and-water ; fish, fresh and salt, and twice-laid ; meats, hot 
and cold, fresh and salt ; pepper-pot ; and eggs in abundance. As 
a rule, the meal consists of two or three courses, ending off with 
eurried chicken or crayfish, over which a couple of soft-boiled eggs 
are broken on each plate. ‘ Bombay ducks,’ those queer little 
Indian dried fish from the Indus, sometimes accompany it on the 
epicure’s table. They are baked quite hard in the oven, and then 
broken up to eat with the curry. To finish all, more marmalade, 
home-made or imported, to the square mile, is probably eaten in 
the West Indies than in any other part of the British dominions, 

Lunch is usually a light repast, which the hearty planter 
scorns on his own account, and only concedes as. a luxury to 
the weakness of his womankind. It consists of soup and cold 
meats only, with the invariable addition of fresh fruits. Ice is a 
rare luxury in the remoter districts ; but as our estate was situated 
low down on the Port Royal hills, not far from Kingston, the 
island capital, we were able to indulge ourselves in a fair-sized 
lump daily, which took off a little from the terrors of the midday 
heat. About five o’clock, however, when the day began to cool 
down to something like the level of the hottest English July, we 
got out for our second constitutional, cantering five or six miles 
along the plain, and then returning for seven-o’clock dinner. 
Evening dress, with the ordinary black swallow-tail, is the rule in 
all the better houses; and ridiculously unsuited as it is to the 
climate, everybody bows to the absurd authority of conventional 
regulation. The fact is, Jamaica was once a rich and aristocratic 
colony ; and poor, squalid, bankrupt, and broken-down as it now 
is, it still retains the habits of its palmy days. Old planters love 
to dilate on the bygone days when ‘ Prince William’ was stationed 
at Port Royal, and when the Duke of Manchester dispensed vice- 
regal hospitality in the King’s House at Spanish Town. ‘ In those 
days, sir,’ they will tell you with mingled pride and regret, ‘ the 
flower of the English nobility were not too good company for us 
sugar-growers. The square at old St. Jago de la Vega was full of 
mounted aides-de-camp and British peers: and our country houses 
were open to dukes and marquises and princes of the blood.’ Old 
gentlemen with memories of such a time would rather starve than 
let their negro butlers see them relinquish the ceremonial dress in 
which they have appeared at dinner for three-quarters of a century. 
So, in spite of its utter absurdity, the swallow-tail still bears 
universal sway. 

Dinner itself, as may be imagined from what I have already 
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said, can be rendered quite endurable by dint of careful manage- 
ment. Our menw generally included soup (turtle or otherwise) ; 
fish of some kind, fresh or tinned; an entrée or two, native or 
imported; a joint or poultry; pastry; and of course fruit. In 
time one got accustomed to taking thought for the morrow in 
earnest, and to planning on Monday hew a piece of beef or a leg 
of mutton or a few turtle cutlets might be procured for Wednes- 
day or Thursday evening. One grew wary and laid one’s plans 
deep. A few disappointments, which compelled us to fall back 
for our whole dinner upon bloater paste or potted lobster, soon 
taught us strategical precautions; and we learnt to contract 
beforehand with many people for various things at stated times. 
One day, a hill negro would engage himself to shoot us a brace of 
wild guinea-fowl: another day, a friend would promise us a 
quarter of his one ewe lamb: and a third day, an enterprising 
fisherman would stake his reputation upon his ability to hook us a 
few grey mullet or a calapeva—the last-named an excellent sub- 
stitute for fresh salmon. At times, it is true, our system broke 
down utterly, or a serious mishap occurred. Once, on the very 
evening of a little dinner party, we discovered too late that our faith- 
less butcher had provided us with a leg of mutton, not from the 
promised sheep, but from a very ancient, rank, and mal-odorous 
billy-goat. Another day, under similar circumstances, we were 
overwhelmed by a succession of messengers like those who came to 
Job: announcing first, that the fisherman had caught no lobsters ; 
then, that the negro with the gun had failed to hit a flight of 
pigeons; next, that our friend’s lamb, being killed too early in the 
morning, had succumbed to the influence of a tropical climate ; 
and finally, that all the fowls—our last resource—had strayed into 
the bush, and could not be discovered in time for an impromptu 
spatchcock. That day our hungry guests were thrown wholly on 
the mercy of Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell or the Portland 
Tinned Meat Company. As all animal food must of course be 
eaten within ten or twelve hours of its being killed, it was im- 
possible ever to lay in meat or game beforehand. Yet, in spite of 
such petty trials, natheless we still endured; and even managed 
on the whole to grow fat under our misfortunes. The entomo- 
logical bread we minimized by using English biscuits: the stringy 
beef we learnt to digest with curry and sauces; the local delica- 
cies we taught ourselves to relish: and in the end we actually grew 
fond of the fare in a sort of way. Yet to the last we often sighed 
for an English mutton chop or a good steak, done thick, brown, 
and juicy. The first day of a return to England was luxury in- 
describable. Clean white bread, real French rolls, tender meat, 
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and a white servant to wait on one, all seemed too deliciously 
neat and cleanly to be really true. Farewell to the gritty and 
fly-bespangled loaves, to the suspicious foreign bodies in the soup, 
to the flying ants which obstinately immolated themselves in the 
sherry, to the queer interest surrounding the dubious mammalian 
bones in the curried chicken. Henceforth we shall study insects 
at the British Museum, not at the breakfast-table; and shall no 
longer suspect the presence of cane-rats in what pretends to be 
salmi of guinea-fowl. The epicure who could resist the joy 
inspired by such thoughts must be more than human; and I can 
not pretend that I have ever for a moment regretted the Jamaican 
cuisine. Land-crabs and ring-tailed pigeons were excellent 
morsels: the Madeira in the old cellars was unimpeachable, and 
even the ancestral rum was mellowed out of its native nastiness : 
but all these things could not atone for the total deprivation of 
good meat and the utter lack of eatable bread. I don’t think I 
shall ever go back to the coffee estate. My agent robs me right 
and left, of course; but I prefer on the whole that he should eat 
the bread of humiliation, and that I should dine quietly at my 
club in St. James’s. 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 





Che Little Earl. 


A CHILD'S STORY. 
BY OUIDA. 


Tue little Earl was a very little one indeed, as far as years and 
stature were, but he was a very big one if you consider his posses- 
sions and his importance. He was only a month old when his 
father died, and only six months old when bis mother, too, left 
him for the cold damp vault or grave, with its marbles and its rows 
of velvet coffins; very grand, but so chilly and so desolate that 
when they took the little Earl there on holy days to lay his flowers 
down upon the dead, he could never sleep for nights afterwards, 
remembering its darkness and solemnity. 

The little Earl was called, if you wish to know, Hubert Hugh 
Lupus Alured, Earl of Avillion and Lantrissaint; but by his own 
friends and his grandmother and his old nurse he was called, just 
as you are, Bertie. 

He was eight years old in the summer-time, when there befell 
him the adventure I am going now to relate to you, and he was, 
for his age, quite a baby; he was slender and slight, and he had 
a sweet little face like a flower, with very big eyes, and a quantity 
of fair hair cut like yours, after the fashion of the Reynolds and 
Gainsborough children. He had always been kept as if he were 
a china doll that would break at a touch. His grandmother and 
his uncle had been left the sole charge of him; and as they were 
both invalids, and the latter a priest, and both dwelt in great 
retirement at the castle of Avillion, the little Earl's little life had 
not been a boy’s life. He had always been tranquil, for everyone 
loved him, and he had all things that he wished for; yet he was 
treated more as if he were a rare flower or a most fragile piece of 
porcelain, than a little bright boy of real flesh and blood ; and, 
without knowing it, he was often tired of all his cotton-wool. He 
was such a little fellow, you see, to be the head of his race, and 
the last of it too; for there were no others of this great race from 
which he had sprung, and his uncle as a priest could never marry. 
Thus so much depended on this small short life that the fuss made 
over him, and the care taken of him, had ended in making him 80 
incapable of taking any care of himself, that if he had ever got 
out alone in a street he would have been run over to a certainty, 
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and as he grew older he grew sad and feverish, and chafed because 
he was never allowed to do the things that all boys by instinct 
love to do. By nature the little Earl was very brave, but he was 
made timid by incessant cautions; and as he was, too, by nature 
very thoughtful, the seclusion from other children in which he was 
brought up made him too serious for his age. 

Avillion was deep-bosomed in woods, throned high above a lake 
and moors and mountains, and setting its vast stone buttresses 
firmly down into the greenest, smoothest turf in all the green 
west country of England; a grand and glorious place, famous in 
history, full of majesty and magnificence, and sung to, for ever, 
by the deep music of the Atlantic waves. Once upon a time the 
Arthurian Court that Mr. Tennyson has told you of so often, had 
held its solemn jousts and its blameless revels there; at least, so 
said the story of Avillion, as told in ballads of the country side— 
more trustworthy historians than most people think. 

All those ballads the little Earl knew by heart, and he loved 
them more than anything, for Deborah, his nurse, had crooned 
them over his cradle before ever he could understand even the 
words of them; so that Arthur and Launcelot, and Sir Gawain 
and Sir Galahad, and all the knightly lives that were at Tintagel, 
were more real to him than the living figures about him, and 
these fancies served him as his playmates—for he had few others, 
except his dog Ralph and his pony Royal. His relatives were 
ailing, melancholy, attached to silence and solitude, and though 
they would have melted gold and pearls for Bertie’s drinking if 
he could have drunk them, never bethought themselves that 
noise and romps and laughter and fun, and a little spice of 
peril, are all things without which a child’s life is as dead and 
spiritless as a squirrel’s in a cage. And Bertie did not know it 
either. He studied under his tutor, Father Philip, a noble 
and learned old man, and he was caressed and cosseted by his 
nurse Deborah, and he wore beautiful little dresses most usually 
of velvet, and he had wonderful toys that were sent from Paris; 
automatons that danced and fenced and played the guitar, and 
animals that did just what live animals do, and Punches and 
puppets that played and mimicked by clockwork, and little yachts 
that sailed by clock-work, and whole armies of soldiers, and mar- 
vellous games costly and splendid; but he had nobody to play at 
all these things with, and it was dull work playing with them by 
himself. Deborah played with them in the best way she knew, 
but she was not a child, being sixty-six years old, and was of a 
slow imagination and of rheumatic movements. 

‘Run and play,’ Father Philip would often say to him, taking 
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him perforce from his books; but the little Earl would answer 
sadly, ‘I have nobody to play with !’ 

That want of his attracted no attention from all those people 
who loved the ground his little feet trod on; he was surrounded 
with every splendour and indulgence, he had half the toys of the 
Palais Royal in his nursery, and he had a bed to sleep in of ivory 
inlaid with silver, that had once belonged to the little king of 
Rome ; millions of money were being stored up for him, and lands 
wide enough to make a principality called him lord: it never 
occurred to anybody that the little Earl of Avillion was not the 
most fortunate child that lived under the sun. 

‘Why do people all call me “my lord”?’ he asked one day, 
suddenly becoming observant of this fact. 

‘Because you are my lord,’ said Deborah, which did not con- 
tent him. 

He asked Father Philip. 

‘ My dear little boy, it is your title ; think not of it save as an 
obligation to bear it well and without stain.’ 

At last the little Earl grew so pale and thin and so delicate in 
health, that the physician who was always watching over him said 
to his grandmother that the boy wanted change of air, and advised 
the southern coast for him, and cessation of almost all study; 
which order grieved Father Philip sorely, for Bertie could read 
his Livy well, and was beginning to spell through his Xeno- 
phon, and it cut the learned gentleman to the heart that his 
pupil should give up all this and go back on the royal road to 
learning. For both he and his uncle were resolved that the little 
Earl should be very learned, and the boy was eager enough to 
learn, only he liked still better knowing how the flowers grew, and 
why the birds could fly while he could not, and how the wood-bee 
made his neat house in the tree trunk, and the beaver built his 
dam across the river; inquiries which everybody about him was 
inclined to discourage. Natural science was not looked on with 
favour in the nursery and schoolroom of Avillion. It was con- 
sidered to lead people astray. 

So the little Earl was moved southward with his grandmother, 
and his nurse, and his physician, and Ralph and Royal—for he 
would not go without them—and several servants as well. They 
were to go to Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, and they made the 
journey by sea in the beautiful sailing yacht, which was waiting for 
Bertie’s manhood, after having been the idol of his father’s. On 
board, the little Earl was well amused; but he worried everyone 
about him by questions as to the fishes. 

‘Lord child ! they are but nasty clammy things, only nice when 
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they are cooked,’ said his nurse, and his grandmamma said to him: 
‘Dear, they were made to live in the sea; just as the birds are 
made to fly in the air.’ And this did not satisfy the little man at 
all; but he could get no more information, for the doctor, who 
could have told him a good deal, was under the thumb of his 
stately mistress, and Lady Avillion had said very sternly that the 
boy was not to be encouraged in his nonsense; what he must be 
taught were the duties of his position and all he owed to the 
country—the poor little Earl! 

He was a very small, slender, pale-cheeked lord indeed, with 
his golden hair hanging over his puzzled forehead, that used to 
ache sometimes with carrying Xenophon and Livy, and under- 
neath the hair two great wondering blue eyes, of a blue so dark 
that they were like wet violets. His hands were tiny and thin, 
and his legs, clad in their red silk stockings and black velvet 
breeches, were like two sticks; people who saw him go by 
whispered about him and said all the poor little fellows rank 
and riches would not. keep him long in the land of the living. 
Once the little Earl heard that said and understood what it meant, 
and thought to himself, ‘I shouldn’t mind dying if I could take 
Ralph—perhaps there would be somebody to play with there.’ 

It was May, and there were not many folks at Shanklin; still, 
there were two or three children he might have played with, but 
his grandmamma thought them vulgar children, not fit playmates 
for him ; and so the poor little Earl, with the burden of his great- 
ness, had to walk soberly and sadly past them, with his little tired 
red-stockinged legs, while the little girls said to each other in 
a whisper, ‘ There’s a little lord!’ and the boys hallooed out, ‘ He’s 
the swell that owns the schooner.’ Bertie would sigh, as he heard: 
What was the use of owning the schooner, when you had no one to 
play with on it, and never could do what you liked? 

You have never seen Shanklin, for you have never been in 
England ; and if you do go now, you will never see it as it was 
when Bertie walked there, when it was the prettiest and most 
primitive little place in England; now, they tell me, it has been 
made into a watering-place, with a pier and an esplanade. 

Shanklin used to be a little green mossy village covered up in 
honeysuckle and hawthorn; low long houses, green too with ivy 
and creepers, hid themselves away in sweet-smelling old-fashioned 
gardens ; yellow roads ran between high banks and hedges out to 
the green down or downward to the ripple of the sea; and the 
cooi brown sands, glistening and firm, twice a day felt the kiss of 
the tide. The cliffs were brown too, for the most part ; some were 
white; the grey sea stretched in front; and the glory of the place 
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was its leafy chine and ravine that severed the rocks, and was fuli 
of foliage and of the sound of birds. It used to be all so quiet there ; 
now and then there passed in the offing a brig ora yacht ora 
man-o’-war; now and then farmers’ carts came in from the downs 
by Appuldercombe or the farms beyond the Undercliff; there were 
some fishing cabins by the beach, and one old inn with a long 
grassy garden, where the coaches used to stop that ran through 
the quiet country from Ryde to Ventnor. It was so green, so 
still, so friendly, so fresh ; when I think of it I hear the swish of 
its lazy waves, and I smell the smell of its eglantine hedges, and 
I see the big brown eyes of my gallant dog as he came breathless 
up from the sea. 

Alas! you will never see it so. The hedges are down, they tell 
me, and the grand dog is dead, and the hateful engine tears through 
the fields, and the sands are beaten to make an esplanade, and the 
beach is noisy and hideous with the bray of bands and the laughter 
of fools. 

What will the world be like when you are twenty? Very 
frightful, I fear. This is progress, they say. 

But what of the little Earl? you ask. 

Well, the little Earl knew Shanklin as I knew it; when the 
blackbirds and thrushes sang in the quiet chine, and the sense of 
an infinite peace dwelt on its simple shores. His grandmamma 
had taken for the summer the house that stands in its woods at the 
head of the chine, and looks straight down that rift of greenery to 
the grey sea. I know not what that house is now; then it was 
charming, chalet-like, yet spacious. 

Here the little Earl was set free of his studies, and kept out in 
the air when it was fine, and when it rained was sent, not to his 
books, but to his toys. Yet it did not seem to him any great 
change; for when he rode, James was with him; and when he walked, 
Deborah was with him; and when he bathed, William was with 
him ; and when he was only in the garden, there was grandmamma. 

He was never alone. Oh, how he longed to be alone some- 
times! And he never had any playfellows; how he would watch 
those two or three vulgar little boys building sand-castles and 
sailing their boats! He would have given all his big schooner 
and its crew to be one of those little boys. 

He had a cruise now and then off the island, and the skipper 
came up bare-headed and hoped my lord enjoyed the sail ; but he 
did not enjoy it. William and Deborah were always after him, 
telling him to mind this, and take care of that, till he wished 
his pretty snow-white sailor dress with the gold buttons were only 
rags and tatters! For the pcor little Earl was an adventurous and 
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curious little lad at heart, and had a spirit of his own though 
he was so meek; and he was tired of being treated like a 
baby. 

His eighth birthday came round in June, and wonderful and 
magnificent were the presents he had sent him; but he only felt a 
little more tired than he had done before; the bonbons he was not 
allowed to eat, the splendidly-bound books seemed nonsense to a 
little classic who read Livy; the toys he did not care for, and the 
gold dressing-case his grandmamma gave him was no pleasure: he 
had one in silver, and his very hair he was never permitted to brush 
himself. 

‘As I may not eat the bonbons, might I send them all to the 
children on the sands?’ he asked wistfully of his grandmother. 

‘Impossible, my love,’ she answered. ‘We do not know who 
they are.’ 

‘May I give them to the poor children, then?’ said the little 
lad. 

‘That would hardly be wise, dear. It would give them a taste 
for luxuries.’ 

Bertie sighed: life on this his eighth birthday seemed very 
empty. 

‘Why are people strangers to each other? Why does not 
everybody speak to everyone else?’ he said at last desperately. 
‘The gospel says we are all brothers, and St. Paul , 

‘My dear child, do not talk nonsense!’ said Lady Avillion. 
‘We shall have you a Radical when you are of age !’ 

‘ What is that ?’ said Bertie. 

‘The people who slew your dear Charles the First were 
Radicals,’ said his grandmother cleverly. 

He was discouraged and silent. He went sorrowfully and 
leaned against one of the windows, and looked down the green vista 
of the chine. It was raining, and they would not let him go out 
of doors. He thought to himself, ‘ What use is it calling me “ my 
lord,” and telling me I own so much, and bowing down before me, 
if I may never do once, just once,as I like? I knowI am a little 
boy ; but then, if I am an Earl, if I am good enough to be that, I 
ought to be able to doonceas I like. Else, if not, what is the use ? 
And why does the skipper say always to me, “ Your lordship is 
owner here” ?’ 

And then a fancy came into his little head. Was he like the 
Princes in the Tower? Was he a prisoner, after all? His little 
mind was full of the pageant of history, and he made his mind up 
now that he was a princely captive watched and warded. 

‘Tell me, dear Deb,’ he said, catching his nurse by the sleeve 
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as she turned from his bed that night, ‘ tell me, is it not true that 
I am in prison, though you are all so kind to me; that somebody 
else wants my throne?’ 

Nurse Deborah thought he was ‘ off his head,’ and ran to the 
physician for a cooling draught, and sat up in fright all the night, 
not even re-assured by his sound tranquil sleep. 

Bertie asked her nothing more. 

He was more sure than ever that a captive he was, kept in 
kindly and honourable durance, like James of Scotland in the 
Green Tower. 

Whilst he was lying awake, a grand and startling idea dawned 
on him—What if he were to go out and see the world for himself ? 
This notion has fascinated many a child before him. Did not 
St. Teresa of Spain, when she was a little thing, toddle out with a 
tiny brother over the brown sierras? So absolutely now did this 
enterprise dazzle and conquer the little Earl, that before the night 
was half-way over, he had persuaded himself that a prisoner he 
was, and that his stolen kingdom he would go and find, just as 
the knights in his favourite tales sallied forth to seek the Holy 
Grail. The passion for adventure, for escape, for finding out the 
truth, grew so strong on him, that at the first flush of daybreak he 
slid out of his bed and resolved that go alone he would. He longed 
to take Ralph, but he feared it would not be right ; who knew what 
perils or pains awaited him ?—and to make the dog sharer in them 
seemed selfish. So he threw a glove of his own for Ralph to guard, 
bade him be still, and set about his own flight. 

He made a sad bungle of dressing himself, for he had never 
clothed himself in his life ; but at last he got the things on some- 
how, and most of them hind-part-before. But he did it all without 
awaking Deborah, and, taking his sailor-hat, he managed to drop out 
of the window on to the sward below without anyone being aware. 

_ It was quite early day; the sky was red, the shadows and the 
mists were still there, the birds were piping good-morrow to each 
other. 

* How lovely it is!’ he thought. ‘Oh, why doesn’t ver wens 
get up at sunrise?” - . 

He knew, however, that if he wanted to see the world by him- 
self, he must not tarry there and think about the dawn. So off he 
set, as fast as his not very strong legs could carry him, and he got 
down to the shore. 

The fog was on the sea and screened it from his sight, and there 
was no one on the beach except a boy getting nets ready in an old 
boat. To the boy ran Bertie, and held to him two half-crowns. 
‘ Will you row me to Bonchuich for that ?’ he asked. 
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The boy grinned. ‘For sure, little master; and I’d like to 
row a dozen at the price.’ 

Into the boat jumped the little Earl, with all the feverish 
agility given to prisoners, who are escaping, by taeir freed instincts. 
It was a very old, dirty boat, and soiled his pretty white clothes 
terribly, but he had no eyes for that ; he so enjoyed that delicious 
sense of being all alone, and doing just as he liked. The boy was 
a big boy and strong, and rowed with a will ; and the old tub went 
jumping and bobbing and splashing through the rather heavy 
swell, The gig of his yacht was a smart, long boat, beautifully 
clean, and with rowers all dressed in red caps and white jerseys ; 
but the little Earl had never enjoyed rowing in that half so much. 
There had been always somebody to look after him, and say, ‘ Don’t 
lean over the side,’ or ‘Mind the water doves not splash you,’ or 
‘Take care!’ Oh, that tiresome ‘Take care!’ It makes a boy 
want to jump head-foremost into the sea, or fling himself head- 
downwards from the nearest apple-tree! I know you have felt so 
yourself twenty times a week, though I don’t tell you that you 
were right. 

Nothing is prettier than the Undercliff as you look up at it: 
from the sea; a tangle of myrtle, and laurel, and beech, and birch 
coming devas to the very shore, all as Nature made it. Bertie, 
as the boat wabbled along like a fat old duck, looked up at it 
and was enchanted, and then he looked at the white wall of mist 
on the waters, and was enchanted too. It was like Wonderland, 
His dreams were broken by the fisher-lad’s voice : 

‘T’ll have to put you ashore at the creek, little master, and get 
back, or daddy "ll give me a hiding.’ 

‘Who is “ daddy ” ?’ 

‘ Father,’ said the boy. ‘ He'll lick me, for the old tub’s his’n.’ 

Bertie was perplexed. He had read of bears being licked into 
shape by their fathers and mothers, but this boy, though rough 
and rather shapeless, looked too old for such treatment. 

‘You were a wicked boy to use the boat, then,’ he said, with 
great severity. 

The lad only grinned. ‘Little master, you tipped me a crown.’ 

‘I did not mean to tempt you to do wrong,’ said Bertie very 
seriously still ; and then he coloured, for was he very sure that he 
was not doing wrong himself ? 

The old boat was grinding on the shingle then, and the rower 
of it was putting him ashore at a little creek that was wooded 
and pretty, and up which the sea ran at high tide; there was 
a little cottage at the head of it. I have heard that this wood- 
glen used to be in the old time a very famous place for smugglers, 
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and it is still solitary and romantic, or at least was so still when 
the little Earl was set down there. ‘ Where am I?’ he asked the 
boy. But the wicked boy only grinned, and began to wobbie back 
through the water as fast as his long slashing strokes could carry 
him. The little Earl felt rather foolish and rather helpless. 

He was not far on his way towards seeing the world, and he 
began to wish for some breakfast. There was smoke going out of 
a chimney of the cottage, and the door of it stood open, but he was 
afraid the people there might stop him if he asked for any thing, 
and, besides, the path up to it through the glen looked rocky and 
thorny and impassable, so he kept along by the beach, finding it 
heavy walking, for there were more stones than sands, and the beach 
was strewn with rocks, large and small, and stiff prickly furze. But 
he had the sea beside him and the world before him, and he walked 
on bravely, and in a little while he came into Bonchurch. It was 
very early yet, and Bonchurch was asleep, and most of its snug 
thatched houses, hidden away in their gardens and fuchsia hedges, 
were shut up snugly ; the tall trees of its one street made a deep 
shadow in it, and the broad placid water of its great pool was 
green with their reflection; it was a sweet, quiet place, leafy as 
any haunt for fairies, yet on the very edge of the sea. 

At a baker’s shop, a woman was lifting down the shutters; the 
little Earl took his hat off very prettily and said to her :— 

‘If you please, will you be kind enough to sell me some bread- 
and-milk ?’ 

The woman stared, then laughed. 

‘Lord bless your pretty face! I only sell bread, but I'll give 
you some milk in, for sake of your pinched cheeks. Come along 
inside, little gentleman.’ 

He went inside ; it seemed a very funny place to him, so small 
and so dark, and so dusty with flour; but the smell of baking was 
sweet, and he was hungry. 

She bustled about a little and set before him a bowl of bread- 
and-milk, with a wooden spoon to eat it with; the little Earl put 
his hand in his pocket to pay for it; lo! he had not a farthing! 

He turned very red, and then very white, and thought to him- 
self that the money must have tumbled into the sea with his watch, 
which was missing too. 

It did not occur to him that the wicked boy had taken both; yet 
such was the sad fact. He rose, very sorrowful and confused and 
ashamed. ‘Madam, I beg your pardon,’ he said in his little 
ceremonious way; ‘I thought I had money, but I have lost it. 
Thank you very much, but I cannot take the food.’ 
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The woman was good-natured and shrewd. 

‘Lord! sup it up, my dear little gentleman,’ she said to him. 
‘ You are welcome to it—right welcome, you are—and your pa and 
your ma can pay for it.’ 

‘No, no,’ murmured Bertie, getting very red; and, fearing lest 
his longing for the meal should overcome his honour, he stumbled 
out of the baking-house door and ran up the tree-shadowed road 
faster than ever he had run in his life. 

To be sure, he had plenty of money of his own—they all said 
so; but he never knew well where it was, or what it meant; and 
besides, he intended never to go back to his grandmother, and 
Deborah, and Ralph, and Royal, any more, till he had found out the 
truth and seen his kingdom. 

So he ran on through Bonchurch and out of it, leaving its pleasant 
green shade with a little sigh—half of impatience, half of hunger. 
He did not go on by the sea, for he knew by hearsay that this way 
would take him to Ventnor, and he was afraid people in a town 
would know him and stop him; so he set forth inland where the 
deep lanes delve through the grassy downs; and here, sitting on a 
stile, the little Earl saw the ploughboy eating something white 
and round and big that he himself had never seen before. 

‘It must be something very delicious to make him enjoy it so 
much,’ thought the little Earl, and then curiosity entered so into 
him, and he longed so much to taste this wonderful unknown 
thing, that he went up to the boy and said to him :— 

‘ Will you be so kind as to let me know what you are eating ?’ 

The ploughboy grinned from ear to ear. 

‘ For certain, little zurr,’ he said with a burr and a drawl in 
his speech, and he gave the thing to Bertie, which was neither 
more nor less than a peeled turnip. 

The little Earl looked at it doubtfully, for he did not much 
fancy what the other had handled with his big brown hands and 
bitten with his big yellow teeth. But then, to enjoy anything 
as much as that other had enjoyed it, and to taste something quite 
unknown !—this counterbalanced his disgust and overruled his 
delicacy. One side of the great white thing was unbitten; he 
took an eager tremulous little bite out of that. 

‘But oh!’ he cried in dismay as he tasted, ‘it has no taste at 
all, and what there is is nasty!’ 

‘Turnips is main good,’ said the boy. 

‘Oh, no!’ said the little Earl with intense horror, and he 
threw the turnip down amongst the grass, and went away sorely 
puzzled. 
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‘ Little master, roared Hodge after him, ‘I'll bet as you aren’t 
hungry.’ 

That was it, of course. 

The little Earl was not really hungry, never had been really 
hungry in all his life. But this explanation of natural philosophy 
did not occur to him, not even when the boy hallooed it after 
him. He only said to himself, ‘How can that boy eat that filthy 
thing, and he really did look as if he liked it so!’ 

Presently, after trotting a mile or so, he passed a little shop set 
all by itself at the end of a lane; surely the tiniest, loneliest shop 
in Great Britain. Buta cheery-looking old woman kept it, and he 
saw it had bread in it as well as many other stuffs, and tin canisters 
that were to him incomprehensible. 

‘ If you please,’ he said rather timidly, offering the gold anchor 
off the ribbon of his hat, ‘I have lost my money, and could you 
be so kind as to give me any breakfast for this ?’ 

The old woman smelt the anchor, bit it, twinkled her eyes, 
and then drewa long face. ‘It ain’t worth tuppence,' master,’ 
she said ; ‘but ye’re mighty small to be out by yourself, and puny 
like ; I don’t say as how I won’t feed yer.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Bertie, who did not know at all what his anchor 
was worth. 

‘Come in out o’ dust,’ said the old woman smartly, and then 
she bustled about and set him down in her little den to milk, 
bread, and some cold bacon. 

That he had no appetite was the despair of his people and 
physician at home, and cod-liver oil, steel, quinine, and all manner 
of nastiness had been administered to provoke hunger in him, with 
no effect ; by this time, however, he had almost as much hunger as 
the boy who had munched the turnip. 

Nothing had ever tasted to him half so good in his life. 

The old woman eyed him curiously. ‘ You’s a runaway,’ she 
thought, ‘ but I’ll not raise the cry after ye, or they’ll come spying 
about this bit 0’ gold.’ 

She said to herself that the child would come to no harm, and 
when a while had gone by she would step over to Ryde or Newport 
and get a guinea on the brooch. 

Her little general shop was not a very prosperous business, 
though useful to the field folk; and sanding her sugar, and putting 
clay in her mustard, and adding melted fat to her butter, had not 
strengthened her moral principles. 

As Bertie was eating, there came a very thin, scantily clad, 
miserable-looking woman, who held out a halfpenny; ‘a sup 0’ 
milk for Susy, missus,’ she said in a very pitiful faint voice, 
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‘ How be Sue?’ asked the mistress of the shop. The woman 
shook her head with tears running down her hollow cheeks. 

‘My boy he’s gone in spinney,’ she murmured, ‘to try and 
catch summat, if he can ; will you change it, missus, if he git a good 
bird ?’ 

The old woman winked, frowned, and glanced at Bertie. 

‘ Birds aren’t good eatin’ on fust of July,’ she observed, as she 
handed the milk ; the woman paid the halfpenny and hurried away 
with the milk. 

‘I think that woman is very poor,’ said Bertie questioningly 
and solemnly. 

The old dame chuckled. 

‘No doubts o’ that, master.’ 

‘Then, you are cruel to take her money: you should have given 
her the milk.’ 

‘Ho, ho, little sir! be you a parson in a gownd? I’m 
mappen poor as she, and she hiv desarved all she gits, for her man 
he were a poacher, and he died in gaol last Jannivery.’ 

‘A poacher!’ said Bertie, with the natural instinctive horror 
of a landed gentleman. ‘ And her son was going to snare a bird!’ 
he cried, with light breaking in on him; ‘ and you would give them 
things in exchange for the bird! Oh, what a very cruel, what a 
very wicked woman you are!’ 

For an answer she shied at him a round wooden trencher, 
which missed its aim and struck a basket of eggs and smashed 
them, and one of the panes of her shop window as well. 

Bertie got up and walked slowly out of the door, keeping his 
eyes upon her. 

‘When I see a magistrate, I shall tell him about you,’ he said 

olemnly ; ‘you tempt poor people: that is very dreadful.’ 

The enraged woman, in her outraged feelings, threw a pail of 
dirty water after him, some of which splashed him and completed 
the disfigurement of his white suit. He looked up and down to 
see for the poor woman with the milk, that he might console her 
poverty and open her eyes to her sins,—but she was not within sight ; 
and Bertie reflected that if he stopped to correct other people’s 
errors, he should never see the world and find his kingdom. 

He had eaten a hearty meal, and his spirits rose and his heart 
was full of hope and valour; and if he had only had Ralph with 
him, he would have been quite happy. 

So he went away valorously across a broad rolling down, and 
about half a mile farther on he came to a little shed. In the shed 
was a fire, and a man, and a pig; in the fire was an iron, and the 
pig was tied by a rope to a ring ; Bertie saw the man take the red- 
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hot iron and go up to the pig; Bertie’s face grew blanched with 
horror. 

‘Stop, stop! what are you doing to the pig!’ he screamed as 
he ran in to the man, who looked up and stared. 

‘I be branding the pig; get out, or I'll brand you!’ he cried. 
Bertie held his ground ; his eyes were flashing. 

‘ You wicked, wicked man! Do you not know that poor pig was 
made by God?’ 

‘Dunno,’ said the wretch with a grin. ‘She'll be eat by men, 
come Candlemas! I be marking of her, cos I'll turn her out on 
the downs with t’other. Git out, youngster; you’ve no call here.’ 

Bertie planted himself firmly on his feet, and doubled his 
little fists. 

‘I will not see you do such a cruelty to a poor dumb thing,’ he 
said, while he grew white as death, ‘ J will not.’ 

The man scowled and yet grinned. 

‘ Will you beat me, little Hop-o’-my-thumb ?’ 

Bertie put himself before the poor black pig, who was squealing 
from mere fright and the scorch of the fire. 

‘ You shall not get the pig without killing me first. You are 
a cruel man.’ 

The man grew angry. 

‘Tell you what, youngster; I’ve a mind to try the jumping- 
irons on you for your impudence. You look like a drowned white 
kitten. Clear off, if you don’t want to taste something right 
red-hot.’ 

Bertie’s whole body grew sick, but he did not move and he did 
not quail. 

‘I would rather you did it to me than to this poor thing,’ he 
answered. 

‘I’m blowed!’ said the man, relaxing his wrath from sheer 
amazement. ‘ Well, you’re a good plucked one, you are.’ 

‘I do not know what you mean,’ said Bertie, a little haughtily ; 
‘but you shall not hurt the pig.’ 

‘Darn me!’ yelled the man; ‘Ill burn you, sure as you live, 
if you don’t kneel on your bare bones and beg my pardon.’ 

‘I will not do that.’ 

‘You won’t beg my pardon for cheeking me ?’ 

‘No; you are a wicked man.’ 

Bertie’s eyes closed; he grew faint; he fully believed that in 
another instant he would feel the hissing fire of the brand. But 
he did not yield. 

The man’s hand dropped to his side. ‘ You are a plucked one, 
he said once more, ‘Lord! child, it was a joke. You're such 4 
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rare game un, to humour you, there, I'll let the crittur go without 
marking her. But you're a rare little fool, if you’re not an angel 
down from on high.’ 

Bertie’s eyes filled with tears. He held his hand out royally 
to be kissed, as he was used to do at Avillion. 

The big, black-looking man crushed it in his own brown paw. 

‘My! you’re a game un!’ he muttered with wonder and awe. 

‘And you will never, never, never burn pigs any more?’ said 
Bertie, searching his face with his own serious large eyes. 

‘T’ll ne’er brand this un,’ said the man, with a shamefaced 
laugh. ‘Lord! little sir, you’re the first as ever got as much as 
that out of me.’ 

‘ But you never must doit,’ said Bertie solemnly. ‘ It is wicked 
of you, and God is angry; and it is very mean for you, such a big 
man and so strong, to hurt a defenceless dumb thing. You must 
never do it.’ 

‘What is your name, little master ?’ said the big man humbly. 

‘They call me Avillion.’ 

‘William ? Then I'll say William all the days of my life at 
my prayers o’ Sundays,’ said the man with some emotion, and 
murmured to himself, ‘Such a game un I never seed.’ 

‘Thanks very much,’ said Bertie gently, and then he lifted his 
hat politely, and went out of the shed before the man could re- 
cover his astonishment. When the little Earl looked back, he saw 
the giant pouring water on the fire, and the pig was loose. 

‘I was afraid,’ thought Bertie. ‘ But he should have burnt me 
all up every bit ; I never would have given in.’ 

And something seemed to say in his ear: ‘ The loveliest thing 
in all the world is courage that goes hand in hand with mercy ; 
and these two together can work miracles, like magicians.’ 

By this time Bertie, except from a certain inalienable grace 
and refinement that were in his little face and figure, had few 
marks of a young gentleman. His snowy serge was smirched and 
stained with blackberries; his red stockings, from the sea-water 
and the field mud, had none of their original colour; his hat had 
been bent and crumpled by his fall, and his hair was rough. 
Nobody passing him could have dreamt that this sorry wanderer 
was a little Earl. Nevertheless, when he had been dressed in his 
little court suit and had been taken to see the Queen once at Bal- 
moral, he had never been a quarter so proud, nor a tenth part so 
happy. He longed to meet Cromwell, and Richard the Third, and 
Gessler, and Nero. He began to feel like all the knights he had 
ever read of, and those were many. 

Presently he saw a little maiden weeping. She was an ugly 
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little maiden, with a shock head of red hair; and a wide mouth, 
and a brickdust skin ; but she was crying. In his present heroic 
mood, he could not pass her by unconsoled. 

‘ Little girl, why do you cry ?’ he said, stopping in the narrow 
green lane. 

She looked at him out of a sharp little eye, and her face 
puckered up afresh. ‘I’se going to schule, little master!’ 

‘To school, do you mean? And why does that make you ory? 
Can you read } ? 

‘ Naw,’ said the maiden, and sobbed loudly. 

‘ Then, why are you not glad to go and learn?’ said Bertie, in 
his superior wisdom. 

‘ There’s naebody to do nowt at home,’ said the red-haired one, 
with a howl. ‘Mother’s a-bed sick, and Tam’s hurt his leg, and 
who'll mind baby? He'll tumble the kittle o’er hisself, I know he 
will, and he'll be scalt to death, ‘11 baby !’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ said Bertie sympathetically. ‘ But why do you 
go to school, then ?’ 

*’Cos I isn’t thirteen,’ sobbed the shock-haired nymph; ‘ I’se 
only ten. And daddy was had up last week and pit in prison ’cos 
he kep me at home. And if I ain’t at home, who'll mind baby, 
and who’ll bile the taters, and who'll ? Oh, how I wish I was 
thirteen !’ 

Bertie did not understand. He had never heard of the School 
Board. 

‘ What does your father do ?’ he asked. 

‘ Works i’ brick-field. All on us work i’ brickfield. I can take 
baby to brick-field; he sit in the clay beautiful, but they awn’t 
let me take him to schule, and he’ll be scalt, I know he'll be scalt. 
He'll allers get a-nigh the kittle if he can.’ 

‘But it is very shocking not to know how to read,’ said the 
little Earl very gravely. ‘ You should have learned that as soon 
as you could speak. I did.’ 

‘ Maybe yours aren’t brickfield folk,’ said the little girl, stung 
by her agony to sarcasm. ‘I’ve allers had a baby to mind, ever 
since [ toddled ; first ’twas Tam, and then ’twas Dick, and now ’tis 
this un. I dunno want to read; awn’t make bricks a-readin.’ 

‘Oh, but you will learn such beautiful things,’ said Bertie. ‘I 
do think, you know, that you ought to go to school.’ 

‘So the gemman said as pit dad in th’ lock-up,’ said the recal- 
citrant one doggedly. ‘Butiful things aren’t o’ much count, sir, 
when one’s belly’s empty. I oodn’t go to the blackguds now, 
if ’twern’t as poor dad says as how I must, ’cos they lock him up.’ 

‘It seems very hard to lock him up,’ said Bertie, with increasing 
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sympathy ; ‘and I think you ought to obey him and go. I will 
see if I can find the baby. Where do you live?’ 

She pointed vaguely over the copses and pastures. ‘Go ona 
mile, and you'll see Jim Bracken’s cottage; but, Lord love you! 
yow' ll n’eer manage baby.’ 

‘I will try,’ said Bertie sweetly. His fancy as well as his 
charity was stirred ; for he had never, that he knew of, seen a baby. 
‘But indeed you should go to school.’ 

‘I’m a-going,’ said the growing and blowzy heroine with a last 
sob, and then she set off running as quickly as a pair of her 
father’s boots, ten times too large, allowed her ; her slate and her 
books making a loud clatter as she struggled on her way. 

He was by this time very tired, for he was not used to such 
long walks ; but curiosity and compassion put fresh spirit into his 
heart, and his small legs pegged valorously over the rough ground, 
the red stockings and the silver buckles becoming by this time 
much begrimed with mud. 

He knocked at one cottage door, and saw only a very cross old 
woman, who flourished a broom at him. 

‘No, it bean’t Jim Bracken’s. Get you gone !—you look like 
a runaway.’ 

Now, a runaway he was; and as truth when we are guilty is 
always even as a two-edged sword, Bertie coloured up to the roots 
of his hair, and bolted off as fast as he could to the only other 
cottage visible, beyond a few acres of mangel-wurzel and all the 
lucern family, which the little Earl fancied were shamrocks. For 
he was far on in Euclid, could speak German well, and could spell 
through Tacitus fairly, but about the flowers of the field and the 
grasses no one had ever thought it worth while to tell him any- 
thing at all. Indeed, to tell you the truth, I do not think his 
tutors knew anything about them themselves. 

This other cottage was so low, so covered up in its broken 
thatch, which in turn was covered with lichen, and was so tumble- 
down and sorrowful-looking that Bertie thought it was a ruined 
cowshed. However, it stood where the school-girl had pointed ; 
so he took his courage in both hands, as we say in French, and 
advanced to it. The rickety door stood open, and he saw a low 
miserable bed with a miserable woman lying on it; ashock-headed 
boy sprawled on the floor, another crouched before a fire of brambles 
and sods, and between the legs of this last boy wasa strange, uncouth, 
shapeless object, which, but for the fact that it was crying loudly, 
never would have appeared to his astonished eyes as the baby for 
whom was prophesied a tragic and early end by the kettle. The boy 
who had this object between his legs stared with twolittle round eyes. 
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‘Mamsey, there’s a young gemman,’ he said in an awed 
voice. 

Bertie took off his hat, and went into the room with his 
prettiest grace. 

‘If you please, are you very ill?’ he said in his little soft voice, 
to the woman in bed. ‘I met—I met—a little girl who was so 
anxious about the baby, and I said I would come and see if I could 
be of any use——’ 

The woman raised herself on one elbow, and looked at him 
with eager, haggard eyes. 

‘Lord! little sir, there’s nought to be done for us—leastways, 
unless you had a shillin’ or two——’ 

‘I have no money,’ murmured Bertie, feeling very unlike a 
little Earl in that moment. The woman gave a weary angry 
sigh and sunk back indifferent. 

‘Can I do nothing ?’ said Bertie wistfully. 

* By golly!’ said the boy on the floor, ‘ unless you’ve got a few 
coppers, little master——’ 

‘ Coppers?’ repeated the little Earl. 

‘Pence,’ said the boy shortly; then the baby began to howl, 
and the boy shook it. 

‘Do please not make it scream so,’ said Bertie very anxiously. 
‘That is what you call the baby, is it not ?’ 

‘Iss,’ said the boy Dick sullenly. ‘This here’s baby, cuss him! 
and what bisness be he of your’n ?’ 

For interference without coppers to follow was a barren in- 
truder that he was disposed to resent. 

‘I thought I could amuse him,’ said Bertie timidly. ‘I told 
your sister I would.’ 

Dick roared into loud guffaws. 

‘Baby ’d kick you into middle o’ next week, you poor little 
puny spindle-shanks!’ said this rude boy, and Bertie felt that he 
was very rude, though he had no idea what was meant by spindle- 
shanks. 

The other boy, who was lying on his stomach—a sadly empty 
little stomach—here reversed his position and stared up at Bertie. 

‘I think you’re a kind little gemman,’ he said, ‘and Dick’s 
cross ’cos he’s broke his legs, and we’ve had no vittles since yester 
noon, and only a sup o’ tea Peg made afore she went, and mother’s 
main bad, that she be.’ 

And tears rolled down this gentler little lad’s dirty cheeks. 

‘Oh dear, what shall I do!’ said Bertie with a sigh; if he 
had only had the money and the watch that had fallen in the sea! 
He looked round him and felt very sick; it was all so dirty, 60 
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dirty !—and he had never seen dirt before; and the place smelt 
very close and sour, and the children’s clothes were mere rags, and 
the woman was all skin and bone, on her wretched straw bed ; and 
the unhappy baby was screaming loudly enough to be heard right 
across the sea to the French coast. 

‘ Baby, poor baby, don’t cry so!’ said Bertie very softly, and 
he dangled the ends of his red sash before its tearful eyes, and 
shook them up and down ; the attention of the baby was arrested, 
it ceased to howl, and put out its hands, and began to laugi 
instead! Bertie was very proud of his success, and even the sullen 
Dick muttered, ‘ Well—I niver !’ 

The little Earl undid his scarf and let the baby pull it to- 
wards itself. Dick’s eyes twinkled greedily. 

‘ Master, that ’d sell for summat !’ 

‘Oh, you must not sell it,’ said the little Earl eagerly. ‘It is 
to amuse the poor baby. And what pretty big eyes he has—how 
he laughs!’ 

‘ Your shoes ’ud sell,’ muttered Dick. 

‘Dick! don’t, Dick! that’s begging,’ muttered Tam. Bertie 
stared in surprise. To sell his shoes seemed as odd as to be 
asked to sell his hair or his hands. The woman opened her fading, 
glazing eyes. | 

‘ They’re honest boys, little sir; you'll pardon of ’em; they've 
eat nothing since yester noon, and then ‘twas only a carrot or 
two, and boys is main hungry.’ 

‘And have you nothing?’ said Bertie, aghast at the misery in 
this unknown world. 

‘How'd we have anything?’ said the sick woman grimly. 
‘They’ve locked up my man, and Peg’s sent to school while we 
starve; and nobody earns nothin’, for Dick’s broke his leg, and 
I’ve nought in my breasts for baby—— ’ 

‘But would not somebody you work for—or the priest— ?’ 
began Bertie. 

*Passon don’t do nowt for us—my man ’s a Methody ; and at 
brickfield they don’t mind us; if we be there, well an’ good—we 
work and get paid; and if we isn’t there, well—some un else is. 
That’s all.” Then she sank back, gasping. 

Bertie stood woebegone and perplexed. 

‘Did you say my shoes would sell?’ he murmured very 
miserably, his mind going back to the history of St. Martin and 
the cloak. 

Dick brightened up at once. 

‘Master, I'll get three shillin’ on ’em, maybe more, down in 
Village yonder? 
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‘You mus’n’t take the little gemman’s things,’ murmured the 
mother feebly; but faintness was stealing on her, and darkness 
closing over her sight. 

‘Three shillings!’ said Bertie, who knew very little of the 
value of shillings; ‘that seems very little; I think they cost 
sovereigns—could you get a loaf of bread with three shillings ?’ 

‘Gu-r-r-r!’ grinned Dick, and Bertie understood that the 
guttural sound meant assent and rapture. 

‘ But I cannot walk without shoes.’ 

‘Walk! yah! ye'll walk better. We niver have no shoes!’ 


said Dick. 

‘Don’t you really ?’ 

‘Golly! no! Yell walk ten times finer; ye won’t trip, nor 
stumble nor nothin’, and ye’ll run as fast again.’ 

‘Oh no, I shall not,’ murmured Bertie, and he was going to say 
that he would be ashamed to be seen without shoes, only he re- 
membered that, as these boys had none, that would not be kind. 
A desperate misery came over him at the thought of being shoe- 
less, but then he reasoned with himself: ‘To give was no charity 
if it cost you nothing; did not the saints strip themselves to the 
uttermost shred for the poor ?’ 

He stooped and took off his shoes with the silver buckles on 
them, and placed them hastily on the floor. 

‘Take them, if they will get you bread,’ he said, with the 
colour mounting in his face. 

Dick seized them with a yell of joy. ‘Tarnation that I can’t 
gomysel’, Here, Tam, run quick and sell’em to old Nan; and get 
bread, and meat, and potatoes, and milk for baby, and Lord knows 
what; p’raps a gill of gin for mammy.’ 

‘I don’t think we ought to rob little master, Dick,’ murmured 
little Tam. His brother hurled a crutch at him, and Tam 
snatched up the pretty shoes and fled. 

‘ My blazes sir,’ said Dick, with rather a shamefaced look,—‘if 
you'd a beast like a lot of fire gnawing at your belly all night 
long, yer wouldn’t stick at nowt to get bread.’ 

Bertie only imperfectly comprehended. The baby, tired-of the 
sash, began to cry again; and Dick, grown good-natured, danced it 
up and down. 

‘ How old are you?’ said Bertie. 

‘ Nigh on eight,’ said Dick. 

‘Dear me!’ sighed the little Earl; this rough, masterful, 
coarse-tongued boy, seemed like a grown man to him. 

‘You won’t split on us?’ said Dick sturdily, 

‘What is that?’ asked Bertie, 
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‘Not tell anybody you give us the shoes; there’d be a piece 
of work.’ 

‘ Asif one told when one did any kindness!’ murmured Bertie, 
with a disgust he could not quite conceal; ‘I mean, when one 
does one’s duty.’ 

‘But what'll you gammon ‘em with at home ?—they’ll want to 
know what you’ve done with your shoes.’ 

‘Iam not going home,’ said the little Earl, and there was a 
something in the way he spoke that silenced Dick’s tongue—which 
he would have called his clapper. 

‘ What in the world be the little swell arter?’ thought Dick. 

Bertie meanwhile, with some awe and anxiety, was watching 
the livid face of the sick woman: he had never seen illness or 
death, but it seemed to him that she was very ill indeed. 

‘Are you not anxious about your mother?’ he asked of the 
rough boy. 

‘Yes,’ said Dick sulkily, with the water coming in his eyes. 
‘Dad’s in the lock-up ; that’s wuss still, young sir.’ 

‘ Not worse than death,’ said Bertie solemnly. ‘He will come 
back.’ 

‘ Oh, she'll come round with a drop of gin and a sup of broth,’ 
said Dick confidently. ‘ ’Tis all hunger and frettin’, hers is.’ 

‘I am glad I gave my shoes,’ thought Bertie. Then there was a 
long silence, broken only by the hissing of the green brambles on 
the fire and the yelps of the baby. 

‘ Maybe, sir,’ said Dick after a little, ‘ you’d put the saucepan 
on? I can’t move with this here leg. If you’d pit some water out 0’ 
kittle in him, he'll be ready for cookin’ when the vittles come.’ 

‘I will do that,’ said Bertie cheerfully, and he set the saucepan 
on by lifting it with both hands; it was very black, and its crock 
came off on his knickerbockers. Then, by Dick’s directions, he 
found a pair of old wooden bellows, and blew on the sticks and 
sods; but this he managed so ill, that Dick wriggled himself along 
the floor closer to the fire and did it himself. 

‘You're a gaby!’ he said to his benefactor. 

‘What is that ?’. said Bertie. 

But Dick felt that it was more prudent not to explain. 

In half an hour Tam burst into the room breathless and joyous, 
his scruples having disappeared under the basket he bore. 

‘She gived me five shillin’!’ he shouted ; ‘and I’s sure they’s 
wuth a deal more, ’cos her eyes twinkled and winked, and she 
shoved me a peg-top in!’ 

. ‘Gieus ot!’ shrieked Dick, in an agony at being bound to 
floor with all these good things before his sight, 
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Little Tam, who was very loyal, laid them all out on the 
ground before his elder: two quarter loaves, two pounds of beef, 
onions, potatoes, a bit of bacon, and a jug of milk. 

Dick poured some milk into an old tin mug, and handed it 
roughly to Bertie. 

‘ Feed the baby, will yer, whiles Tam and me cooks?’ 

The little Earl took the can, and advanced to the formidable 
bundle of rags, who was screaming like a very hoarse raven. 

‘I think you should attend to your mother first,’ he said 
gently, as the baby made a grab at the little tin pot, the look of 
which it seemed to know, and shook half the milk over itself. 

‘Poor mammy !’ said Tam, who was gnawing a bit of bread ; 
and, with his bread in one hand, he got up and puta little gin and 
water quite hot between his mother's lips. She swallowed it with- 
out opening her eyes or seeming to be conscious, and Tam climbed 
down from the bed again with a clear conscience. 

‘We'll gie her some broth,’ he said manfully, while he and 
Dick, munching bread and raw bacon, tumbled the beef in a lump 
into the saucepan, drowned in water with some whole onions, in 
the common fashion of cottage-cooking. The baby, meanwhile, 
was placidly swallowing the milk that the little Earl held for it 
very carefully, and when that was done, accepted a crust that he 
offered it to suck. 

The two boys were crouching before the crackling fire, munch- 
ing voraciously, and watching the boiling of the old black pot. 
They had quite forgotten their benefactor. 

‘My! What’ll Peg say when she’s to home ?’ chuckled Tam. 

‘She'll say she’d ha’ cooked better,’ growled Dick. ‘ Golly 
ain’t the fat good ?’ 

Bertie stood aloof, pleased, and yet sorrowful because they did 
not notice him. 

Even the baby had so completely centred its mind in the crust 
that it had abandoned all memory of the red scarf. 

Bertie looked on a little while, but no one seemed to remember 
him. The boys’ eyes were glowing on the saucepan, and their 
cheeks were filled out with food as the cherubs in his chapel at 
home were puffed out with air as they blew celestial trumpets. 

He went to the door slowly, looked back, and then retreated 
into the sunshine. 

‘It would be mean to put them in mind of me,’ he thought, as 
he withdrew. 

Suddenly a sharp pain shot through him; a stone had cut his 
unshod foot. 

‘Oh dear me! how ever shall I walk without any shoes oF 
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boots!’ he thought miserably ; and he was very nearly bursting out 
crying. 

On the edge of these fields was a wood—a low, dark, rolling 
wood—which looked to the little Earl, who missed his own forests, 
inviting, and cool, and sweet. By this time it was getting towards 
noon, and the sun was hot, and he felt thirsty, and very tired. 
He was sad, too: he was glad to have satisfied those poor hungry 
children, but their indifference to him when they were satisfied 
was chilling and melancholy. 

‘But then, we ought not todo a kindness that we may be 
thanked,’ he said to himself. ‘It is a proper punishment to me, 
because I wished to be thanked, which was mean.’ 

So he settled, as he usually did, that it was all his own fault. 

Happily for him, the ground was soft with summer dust, and 
so he managed to get along the little path that ran from the cot- 
tage through the lucern-fields, and from there the path became 
grass, which was still less trying to his little red stockings. 

Yet, he was anxious and troubled; he felt heavily weighted 
for his battle with the world without any shoes on, and he felt he 
must look ridiculous. For the first time, St. Martin did not seem 
to him so very much of a hero, because St. Martin’s gift was only a 
cloak. Besides, without his sash, the band of his knickerbockers 
could be seen, and he was afraid this was indecent. 

Nevertheless, he went on bravely, if lamely. Believe me, no- 
thing sets the world more straight than thinking that what is 
awry in it is oneself. 

The wood, which was a well-known spinney famous for pheasants, 
was reached before very long, though with painful effort. It was 
chiefly composed of old hawthorn trees and blackthorn, with here 
and there a larch or a holly. The undergrowth was thick, and the 
sunbeams were playing at bo-peep with the shadows. Far away 
over the fields and thorns was a glimmer of blue water, and close 
around were all manner of ferns, of foxgloves, of grasses, of boughs. 
The tired little Earl sank downward under one of the old thorns 
with feet that bled. A wasp had stung him, too, through his 
stocking, and the stung place was smarting furiously. ‘ But how 
much more Christ and the Saints suffered!’ thought Bertie, 
seriously and piously, without the smallest touch of vanity. 

Lying on the moss under all that greenery, he felt refreshed 
and soothed, although the foot the wasp had stung throbbed a good 
deal. 

There were all sorts of pretty things to see: the pheasants, 
who were lords of the manor till October came round, did not mind 
him in the least, and swept smoothly by with their long tails like 
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court mantles sweeping the grass. Blackbirds, those cheeriest of 
all birds, pecked at worms and grubs quite near him. Chaffinches 
were looking for hairs under the brambles to make their second 
summer nest with. Any hairs serve their purpose, cows’, horses’, or 
dogs’; and if they get a tuft of hare-skin or rabbit-fur, they are 
furnished for the year. A pair of little white-throats were busy in 
a low bush, gathering the catchweed that grew thickly there, and 
a goldfinch was flying away with a lock of sheep’s wool in his beak. 
There were other charming creatures, too; a mole was hurrying 
to his underground castle, a nuthatch was at work on a rotten 
tree-trunk, and a grey, odd-looking bird was impaling a dead field- 
mouse on one of the thorn-branches. Bertie did not know that 
this gentleman was but the grey shrike, once used in hawking; 
indeed, he did not know the names or habits of any of the birds; 
and he lay still hidden in the ferns, and watched them with delight 
and mute amazement. There were thousands of such pretty 
creatures in his own woods and brakes at home, but then he was 
never alone; he was always either walking with Father Philip or 
riding with William, and in neither case was he allowed to stop 
and loiter and lie in the grass, and the sonorous voice of the priest 
scattered these timid dwellers in the greenwood as surely as did 
the tread of the pony’s hoofs and the barking of Ralph. 

‘When I am a man I will pass all my life out of doors, and I 
will get friends with all these pretty things, and ask them what 
they are doing,’ he thought; and he was so entranced in this 
new world hidden away under the low hawthorn boughs of this. 
spinney, that he quite forgot he had lost his shoes, and did 
not know where he would sleep when night came. He had 
quite forgotten his own existence, indeed; and this is just the 
happiness that comes to us always, when we learn to love the 
winged and four-footed brethren that Nature has placed so near 
us, and whom, aias! we so shamefully neglect when we do not do 
even worse and persecute them. Bertie was quite oblivious that 
he was a runaway, who had started with a very fine idea of find-’ 
ing out who it was that kept him in prison, and giving him battle 
wherever he might be; he was much more interested in longing 
to know what the great grey shrike was, and why it hung up the 
mouse on the thorn and flew away. If you do not know any more 
than he did, I may tell you that the shrikes are like your father, 
and like their game when it has been many days in the larder. It 
is one of the few ignoble tastes in which birds resemble mankind. 

The shrike flew away to look for some more mice, or frogs, oF 
little snakes, or cock-roaches, or beetles, for he is a yery useful ° 
fellow indeed in the woods, though the keepers are usually silly . 
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and wicked enough to try and kill him. His home and his young 
ones were above in the thicket, and he had stuck all round their 
nest insects of all kinds; still, he was a provident bird, and was of 
opinion that everyone should work while it is day. 

When the shrike flew away after a bumble-bee, the little Earl 
fell asleep; what with fatigue, and excitement, and the heat of the 
sun, a sound, dreamless slumber fell upon him there amongst the 
birds and the sweet smell of the May buds ; and the goldfinch sang 
to him while he slept such a pretty song that he heard it though 
he was so fast asleep. The goldfinch, though, did not sing for him 
one bit in the world ; he sang for his wife who was sitting amongst 
her callow brood hidden away from sight under the leaves, and 
with no greater anxiety on her mind than fear of a possible weasel 
or rat gnawing at her nest from the bottom. 

When the little Earl awoke, the sun was not full and golden 
all about him as it had been; there were long shadows slanting 
through the spinney, and there was a great globe descending 
behind the downs of the western horizon. It was probably about 
six in the evening. Bertie could not tell, for, unluckily for him, 
he had always had a watch to rely upon, and had never been 
taught to tell the hour from the ‘shepherd’s hour-glass’ in the 
field flowers, or calculate the time of day from the length of the 
shadows. Even now, though night was so nigh, the thought of 
where he should find a bed did not occur to him, for he was ab- 
sorbed in a little boy who stood before him—a very miserable little 
black-haired, brown-cheeked boy, who was staring hard at him. 

‘ Now, he, I am sure, is as poor as Dick and Tam,’ thought the 
little Earl, ‘and I have nothing left to give him.’ 

The little boy was endeavouring to hide behind his back a 
bright bundle of ruffled feathers, and in his other hand he held a 
complicated arrangement of twine and twigs with a pendant 
noose. 

That Bertie did know the look of, for he had seen his own 
keepers destroy such things in his own woods, and had heard them 
swear when they did so. So his landowner’s instincts awoke in 
him, though the land was not his. 

‘Oh, little boy,’ he said, rubbing his eyes and springing to 
his feet, ‘ what a wicked, wicked little boy you are! You have 
been snaring a pheasant ! ’ 

The small boy, who was about his age, looked frightened and 
penitent ; he saw his accuser was a little gentleman. 

‘ Please, sir, don’t tell on me,’ he said with a whimper. ‘I'll 
gie ye the bird if ye won't tell on me.’ 

‘I do not want the bird,’ said Bertie with magisterial gravity. 

y¥2 
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‘You are a wicked little boy to offer it to me. It is not your 
own, and you have killed it. You are a thief!’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ whimpered the little poacher, ‘ dad allus tooked 
‘em like this.’ 

‘ Then, he was a thief too,’ said Bertie. 

‘He was a good un to me,’ said the small boy, and then fairly 
burst out sobbing. ‘He was a good un to me, and he’s dead a 
year come Lady-day, and mother she’s main bad, and little Susie’s 
got the croup, and there’s nowt to eat to home; and I hear Susie 
cryin’, cryin’, cryin’, and so I gae to cupboard where dad’s old 
tackle be kep, and I gits out this here, and says I to myself, 
maybe I'll git one of them birds i’ spinney, ’cos they make rare 
broth, and we had a many on ’em when dad was alive, and Towzer.’ 

‘ Who was Towzer ?’ 

‘He was our lurcher; keeper shot him; he’d bring of ’em in 
his mouth like a Chrisen; and gin ye'll tell on me, they'll clap 
me in prison like they did dad, and it’s birch rods they giv yer, 
and mother’s nowt but me.’ 

‘I do not know who owns this property,’ said Bertie in his 
little sedate way, ‘so I could not tell the owner, and I should not 
wish todo it if I could; but still, it is a very wicked thing to snare 
birds at all, and when they are game-birds it is robbery.’ 

‘I know as how they makes it so,’ demurred the poacher’s 
son. * But dad said as how : 

‘ No one makes it so,’ said Bertie with a little righteous anger ; 
‘it is so: the birds are not yours, and so, if you take them, you are 


a thief.’ 
The boy put his thumb in his mouth and dangled his dead 


pheasant. 

A discussion on the game laws was beyond his powers, nor was 
even Bertie conscious of the mighty subject he was opening, though 
the instincts of the landowner were naturally in him, and it 
seemed to him so shocking to find a boy with such views as this 
as to mewm and tuwwm, that he almost fancied the sun would fall 
from the sky. The sun, however, glowed on, low down in the 
wood beyond a belt of firs, and the green downs, and the grey sea; 
and the little sinner stood before him, fascinated by his appear- 
ance and frightened at his words. 

‘Do you know who owns this coppice?’ asked Bertie, and the 
boy answered him reluctantly : 

‘ Yes—Sir Henry.’ 

‘Then, what you must do,’ said Bertie, ‘is to go directly with 
that bird to this Sir Henry, and beg his pardon, and ask him to 
forgive you. Goatonce. That is what you must do.’ 
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The boy opened eyes and mouth in amaze. 

‘That I won’t never do,’ he said doggedly; ‘ I’d be took up at 
the lodge afore I’d open my mouth.’ 

‘ Not if I go with you?’ said Bertie. 

‘ Be you one of the fam’ly, sir?’ 

‘No,’ said Bertie, and then was silent in some confusion, for 
he bethought him that, without any shoes on, he might also be 
arrested at the lodge gates. 

‘I thought as not, ’cos you’re bare-foot,’ said the brown-cheeked 
boy, with a little contempt supplying the place of courage. 
‘Dunno who you be, sir, but seems to I as you’ve no call to preach 
to me—you be a-trespassin’ too.’ 

Bertie coloured. 

‘I am not doing any harm,’ he said with dignity; ‘ you are— 
you have been stealing. If you are not really a wicked boy, you 
will take the pheasant straight to that gentleman, and beg him to 
forgive you, and I dare say he will give you work.’ 

‘There’s no work for my dad’s son,’ said the little poacher, 
half sadly, half sullenly ; ‘the keepers are allagen us; "tis as much 
as mother and me and Susie can do to git a bit o’ bread.’ 

‘What work can you do?’ 

‘I can make the gins,’ said the little sinner, touching the trap 
with pride. ‘ Most whiles, I never comes out o’ daylight ; but all the 
forenoon Susie was going off her head, want o’ summat t’ eat.’ 

‘I’m sorry for Susie and you,’ said the little Earl with sym- 
pathy. ‘ But indeed, indeed, nothing can excuse a theft, or make 
God . 

‘The keepers!’ yelled the boy with a scream like a hare’s, and 
he dashed head-foremost into the bushes, casting on to Bertie’s lap 
the gin and the dead bird. Bertie was so surprised, that he sat 
perfectly mute and still; the little boy had disappeared as fast as 
a rabbit bolts at sight of a ferret. Two grim big men with dogs 
and guns burst through the hawthorn, and one of them seized the 
little Earl with no gentlé hand. ‘ You little blackguard! you'll 
smart for this,’ yelled the big man. ‘Treadmill and birch-rod, or 
I’m a Dutchman.’ Bertie was so surprised still, that he was silent. 
Then, with his little air of innocent majesty, he said simply : ‘ You 
are mistaken; I did not kill the bird.’ 

Now, if Bertie had had his usual nicety of apparel, or if the 
keeper had not been in a fuming fury, the latter would have easily 
seen that he had accused and apprehended a little gentleman. 
But no one in a violent rage ever has much sense or sight left to 
aid him, and Big George, as this keeper was called, did not notice 
that his dogs were smelling in a friendly way at his prisoner ; 
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but only saw that he had to do with a pale-faced lad without 
shoes, and very untidy and dusty-looking, who had snares and a 
snared pheasant at his feet. 

Before Bertie had even seen him take a bit of cord out of his 
pocket, he had tied the little Earl’s hands behind him, picked up 
the pheasant and the trap, and given some directions to his com- 
panion ; the real culprit was already a quarter of a mile off, burrow- 
ing safely in the earth of an old fox killed in March—a hiding- 
place with which he was very familiar. 

Bertie meanwhile was quite silent. He was thinking to himself: 
‘If I tell them another boy did it, they will go and look for him, 
and catch him, and put him in prison; and then his mcther and 
Susie will be so miserable—more miserable than ever. I think I 
ought to keep quiet. Jesus never said anything when they buf- 
feted Him.’ 

* Ah, you little gallows-bird, you’ll get it this time!’ said the 
keeper, knotting the string tighter about his wrists, and speaking 
as if he had had the little Earl very often in such custody. 

‘ You are a very rude man,’ said Bertie, with the angry colour 
in his cheeks; but Big George heeded him not, being engaged in 
swearing at one of his dogs—a young one, who was trotting after a 
rabbit. 

‘I know who this youngster is, Bob,’ he said to his companion; 
‘ he’s the Radley shaver over from Blackgang.’ 

Bertie wondered who the Radley shaver was that resembled him. 

‘ He has the looks on him,’ said the other prudently. 

‘Sir Henry’s dining at Chigwell to-night, and he’ll have started 
afore we get there,’ continued Big George. ‘Go you on through 
spinney far as Edge Pool, and I'll take and lock this here Radley 
up till morning. Blast his impudence—a pheasant! think of the 
likes of it! A pheasant! If ’t had been a rabbit, ’t had been bad 
enough.’ 

Then he shook his little captive vigorously. 

Bertie did not say anything. He was not in trepidation for 
himself, but he was in an agony of fear lest the boy Dan should 
be found in the spinney. 

‘March along afore me,’ said Big George with much savage 
ness. ‘ And if you tries to bolt, I’ll blow your brains out and nail 
you to a barn-door along o’ the owls.’ 

The little Earl looked at him with eyes of scorn and horror. 

* How dare you touch Athene’s bird ?’ 

How dare I what, you little saucy blackguard ?’ thundered 
Big George, and fetched him a great box on the ears which made 
Bertie stagger. 
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‘You afe a very bad man,’ he said breathlessly. ‘You area 
very mean man. You are big, and so you are cruel—that is very 
mean indeed.’ 

‘ You've the gift of the gab, little devil of a Radley,’ said the 
keeper wrathfully ; ‘but you'll pipe another tune when you feel 
the birch and pick oakum.’ 

Bertie set his teeth tight to keep his words in; he walked on 
mute. 

‘You've stole some little gemman’s togs as well as my phea- 
sant,’ said Big George, surveying him. ‘ Why didn’t you steal a 
pair o’ boots when you was about it ?’ 

Bertie was still mute. 

‘I will not say anything to this bad man,’ he thougit, ‘ or else 
he will find out that it was not I.’ 

The sun had set by this time, leaving only a silvery light above 
the sea and the downs; the pale long twilight of an English day 
had come upon the earth. 

Bertie was very white, and his heart beat fast,and he was 
growing very hungry ; but he managed to stumble on, though very 
painfully, for his courage would not let him repine before this 
savage man, who was mixed up in his mind with Bluebeard, and 
Thor, and Croque Mitaine, and Richard ITI., and Nero, and all the 
ogres that he had ever met with in his reading, and who seemed to 
grow larger and larger and larger, as the sky and earth grew darker. 

Happily for his shoeless feet, the way lay all over grass lands 
and mossy paths; but he limped so, that the keeper swore at him 
many times, and the little Earl felt the desperate resignation of 
the martyr. 

At last they came in sight of the keeper’s cottage, standing on 
the edge of the preserves—a thatched and gabled little building, 
with a light glimmering in its lattice window. 

At the sound of Big George’s heavy tread, a woman and some 
children ran out. : 

‘Lord ha’ merey! George!’ cried the wife. ‘ What scarecrow 
have you been and got ?’ 

‘A Radley boy,’ growled George; ‘ one of the cussed Radley 
boys at last—and a pheasant snared took in his very hand!’ 

‘You don’t mean it!’ cried his wife; and the small children 
yelled and jumped. ‘ What’ll be done with him, dad?’ cried the 
eldest of them. 

‘I'll put him in fowlhouse to-night,’ said Big George, ‘and up 
he'll go afore Sir Henry fust thing to-morrow. Clear off, young 
uns, and let me run him in.’ 

Bertie looked up in Big George’s face. 
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‘I had nothing to do with killing the bird,’ he said in a firm 
though a faint voice. ‘You quite mistake. I am Lord Avillion.’ 

‘Stop your pipe, or I’ll choke yer!’ swore Big George, enraged 
by what he termed the ‘ darned cheek’ of a Radley boy; and with- 
out more ado he laid hold of the little Earl’s collar and lifted him 
into the fowl-house, the door of which was held open eagerly by 
his eldest girl. 

There was a great flapping of wings, screeching of hens, and 
piping of chicks at the interruption, where all the inmates were 
gone to roost, and one cock set up his usual salutation to the 
dawn. 

‘That’s better nor you'll sleep to-morrow night,’ said Big 
George, as he tumbled Bertie on to a truss of straw that lay there, 
when he went out himself, slammed the door, and both locked and 
barred it on the outside. 

Bertie fell back on the straw, sobbing bitterly: his feet were 
cut and bleeding, his whole body ached like one great bruise, and 
he was sick and faint with hunger. ‘If the world is as difficult 
as this to live in,’ he thought, ‘ how ever do some people manage to 
live almost a hundred years in it!’ and to his eight-year-old little 
soul the prospect of a long life seemed so horrible, that he sobbed 
again at the very thought of it. It was quite dark in the fowl-house ; 
the rustling and fluttering of the poultry all around sounded 
mysterious and unearthly; the strong, unpleasant smell made him 
faint, and the pain in his feet grew greater every moment. He did 
not scream or go into convulsions ; he was a brave little man, and 
proud; but he felt as if the long; lonely night there would kill 
him. 

Half-an-hour, perhaps, had gone by when a woman’s voice at 
the little square window said softly, ‘Here is bread and water for 
you, poor boy; and I’ve put some milk and cheese, too, only my 
man mustn’t know it.’ 

Bertie with great effort raised himself, and took what was 
pushed through the tiny window ; a mug of milk being lowered to 
him last by a large red fat hand, on which the light of a candle 
held without was glowing. 

‘ Thanks very much,’ said the little Earl feebly. ‘ But, madam, 
I did not kill that bird, and indeed I am Lord Avillion.’ 

The good woman went within to her lord, and said timidly to 
him, ‘ George, are you sartin sure that there’s a Radley boy? He 
do look and speak like a little gemman, and he do say as how he 
is one.’ 

Big George called her bad names. 

‘A barefoot gemman !’ he said with a sneer. ‘ You thunderin’ 
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fool! it’s weazen-faced Vic Radley, as have been in our woods 
a hunderd times if wunce, though never could I slap eyes on him 
quick enough to pin him.’ 

The good housewife took up her stocking-mending, and said 
no more. Big George’s arguments were sometimes enforced with 
the fist, and even with the pewter pot or the poker. 

Meanwhile, the little Earl in the henhouse was so hungry that 
he drank the milk and ate the bread-and-cheese. Both were harder 
and rougher things than any he had ever tasted; but he had now 
that hunger which had made the boy on the stile relish the turnip, 
and, besides, another incident had occurred to give him relish for 
the food. At the moment when he had sat down to drink the 
milk, there had tumbled out from behind the straw a round black- 
and-white object, unsteady on its legs, and having a very broad 
nose and a very woolly coat. The moon had risen by this time, 
and was shining in through the little square window, and by its 
beams Bertie could see this thing was a puppy ; a retriever puppy of 
some four months old. He welcomed it with as much rapture as 
ever Robert Bruce did the spider. It had evidently been awakened 
from its sleep by the smell of the food. It was a pleasant, com- 
panionable, warm and kindly creature ; it knocked the bread out 
of his hand, and thrust its square mouth into his milk; but he 
shared it with him willingly, and had a hearty cry over it that did 
him a great deal of good. 

He did not feel all alone now that this blundering, toppling, 
shapeless, amiable baby-dog had found its way to him. He 
caressed it in his arms and kissed it a great many times, and it 
responded much more gratefully than the human baby had done 
in Jim Bracken’s cottage, and finally, despite his bleeding feet 
and his tired limbs, he fell asleep with his face against the pup’s 
woolly body. 

When he awoke, he could not remember what had happened. 
He called for Deborah, but no Deborah was there. The moon, now 
full, was shining still through the queer little dusky place; the 
figures of the fowls, rolled up in balls of feathers, and stuck upon 
one leg, were all that met his straining eyes. He pulled the puppy 
closer and closer to him ; for the first time in his life, he felt really 
frightened. 

‘I never touched the pheasant,’ he cried as loud as he could. 
‘Tam Lord Avillion! You have no right to keep me here. Let 
me out! let me out! let me out!’ 

The fowls woke up, and then cried and cackled and crowed, and 

‘the poor pup whined and yelped dolefully, but he got no other 
answer. Everybody in Big George’s cottage was asleep, except 
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Big George himself, who, with his revolver, his fowling-piece, and 
a couple of bull-dogs, was gone out again into the woods. 

At home, Bertie in his pretty bed, that had belonged to the 
little Roi de Rome, had always had a soft light burning in a 
porcelain shade, and his nurse within easy call, and Ralph on the 
mat by the door. He had never been in the dark before, and he 
could hear unseen things moving and rustling in the straw, and he 
felt afraid of the white moonbeams shifting hither and thither, and 
shining on the shape of the big Brahma cock till the great bird 
looked like a vulture. Oncea rat ran swiftly across, and then the 
fowls shrieked, and Bertie could not help screaming with them ; but 
in a minute or two he felt ashamed of himself, for he thought, ‘ A 
rat is God’s creature as much as I am; and as I have not done 
anything wrong, I do not think they will be allowed to hurt 
me.’ 

Nevertheless, the night was very terrible. Without the pre- 
sence of the puppy, no doubt, the little Earl would have frightened 
himself into convulsions and delirium; but the pup was so com- 
forting to him, so natural, so positively a thing real and in no 
wise of the outer world, that Bertie kept down, though with 
many a sob, the panics of unreasoning terror which assailed him 
as the moon sailed away past the square loop-hole, and a great 
darkness seemed to wrap him up in it as though some giant were 
stifling him in a magic cloak. 

The pup had not been long taken from its mother, and had 
been teased all day by the keeper’s children, and was frightened 
and whimpered a good deal, and cuddled itself close to the little 
Earl, who hugged it and kissed it in paroxysms of loneliness and 
longing for comfort. 

With these long, horrible black hours, all sorts of notions and 
terrors assailed him; all he had ever read of dungeons, of en- 
chanted castles, of entrapped princes, of Prince Arthur and the 
Duke of Rothesay, of the prisoners of Chillon and of the Iron 
Mask, of every kind of hero, martyr, and wizard-bewitched captive, 
crowded into his mind with horrifying clearness, thronging on him 
with a host of fearful images and memories. 

But this was only in his weaker moments. When he clasped 
the puppy and felt its warm wet tongue lick his hair, he gathered 
up his courage ; after all, he thought, Big George was certainly 
only a keeper, not an ogre, nor an astrologer, nor a tyrant of Athens 
or of Rome. 

So he fell off again, after a long and dreadful waking-time, 

into a fitful slumber, in which his feet ached and his nerves 
jumped, and the frightful visions assailed him just as much as 
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when he was awake; and how that ghastly night passed by him, he 
never knew very well. 

When he again opened his eyes there was a dim grey light in 
the fowl-house, and sharp in his ear was ringing the good-morrow 
of the Brahma chanticleer. 

It was daybreak. 

A round red face looked in at the square hole, and the voice of 
the keeper’s wife said: ‘ Little gemman, Big George will be arter 
ye come eight o'clock, and ’t ‘Il go hard wi’ yer. Say now yer 
didn’t snare the bird ?’ 

‘No, said Bertie languidly, lying full length on the straw : he 
felt shivering and chilly, and very stiff and very miserable in all 
ways. 

‘But yer know who did!’ persisted the woman. ‘ Now, jist you 
tell me, and Ill make it all square with George, and he'll let you out, 
and we'll gie ye porridge, and we'll take ye home on the donkey.’ 

The little Earl was silent. 

‘ Now, drat yer for an obstinate! I can’t abide a obstinate,’ said 
the woman angrily. ‘Who did snare the bird ? jist say that; ’t is 
all, and mighty little.’ 

‘I will not say that,’ said Bertie; and the woman slammed a 
wooden door that there was to the loophole, and told him he was 
a mule and a pig, and that she was not going to waste any more 
words about him; she should let the birds out by the bars. What 
she called the bars, which were two movable lengths of wood cat 
the bottom of one of the walls, did in point of fact soon slip aside, 
and the fowls all cackled and strutted and fluttered after their 
different manners, and bustled through the opening towards the 
daylight and the scattered corn; the Brahma cock having much 
ado to squeeze his plumage where his wives had passed. 

‘The puppy’s hungry,’ said Bertie timidly. 

‘Drat the puppy !’ said the woman outside ; and no more com- 
passion was wrung out of her. The little Earl felt very languid, 
light-headed, and strange; he was faint, and a little feverish. 

‘Oh dear, pup! what a night!’ he murmured with a burst of 
sobbing. 

Yet it never occurred to him to purchase his liberty by giving 
up little guilty Dan. 

Some more hours rolled on—slow, empty, desolate—filled with 
the whine of the pup for its mother, and the chirping of unseen 
martins going in and out of the roof above head. 

‘I suppose they mean to starve me to death,’ thought Bertie ; 

his thoughts clinging to the Duke of Rothesay’s story. 

He heard the tread of Big George on the ground outside, and 
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his deep voice cursing and swearing, and the children running to 
and fro, and the hens cackling. Then the little Earl remembered 
that he was born of brave men, and must not be unworthy of them ; 
and he rose, though unsteadily, and tried to pull his disordered 
dress together, and tried, too, not to look afraid. 

He recalled Casabianca on the burning ship; Casabianca had 
not been so very much older than he. 

The door was thrust open violently, and that big grim black 
man looked in. ‘Come, varmint!’ he hallooed out; ‘come out 
and get your merits: birch and bread-and-water and Scripture- 
readin’ for a good month, I'll go bail—-and ’t ud be a year if I wur 
the beak.’ 

Then Bertie, on his little shaky shivering limbs, walked quite 
haughtily towards him and the open air, the puppy waddling after 
him. ‘ You should not be so very rough and rude,’ he said; ‘I 
will go with you. But the puppy wants some milk.’ 

Big George’s only answer was to clutch wildly at Bertie’s 
clothes and hurl him anyhow, head first, into a little pony cart that 
stood ready. ‘Such tarnation cheek I niver seed,’ he swore; * but 
all them Radley imps are as like one to t’other as so many ribston- 
pippins—all the gift o’ the gab and tallow-faces !’ 

Bertie, lying very sick and dizzy in the bottom of the cart, 
managed to find breath to call out to the woman on the doorstep: 
‘Please do give the puppy something; it has been so hungry 
all night.’ 

‘That’s no Radley boy,’ said the keeper’s wife to her eldest 
girl as the cart drove away. ‘ Only a little gemman’ud ha’ thought 
of the pup. Strikes me, lass, your daddy’s put a rod in pickle for 
hisself along o’ his tantrums and tivies.’ 

It was but a mile and a half from the keeper’s cottage to the 
mansion of the Sir Henry who was owner of these lands ; and the 
pony spun along at a swing trot, and Big George, smoking and 
rattling along, never deigned to look at his prisoner. 

‘Another poachin’ boy, Mr. Mason?’ said the woman who 
opened the lodge gates ; and Big George answered heartily : 

‘ Ay, ay, a Radley imp caught at last. Got the bird on him, 
and the gin too. What d’ye call that ?’ 

‘I call it like your vigilance, Mr. Mason,’ said the lodge- 
keeper. ‘But, lawks! he do look a mite !’ 

Big George spun on up the avenue with the air of a man who 
knew his own important place in the world, and the little cart was 
soon pulled up at the steps of a stately Italian-like building. 

‘See Sir Henry to wunce: poachin’ case,’ said Big George to 
the footman lounging about the doorway. 
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‘Of course, Mr. Mason. Sir Henry said as you was to go to 
him directly.’ 

‘Step this way,’ said one of the men; and Big George pro- 
ceeded to haul Bertie out of the cart as unceremoniously as he had 
thrown him in; but the little Earl, although his head spun and 
his shoeless feet ached, managed to get down himself, and stag- 
gered across the hall. 

‘A Radley boy!’ said Big George, displaying him with much 
pride. ‘All the spring and all the winter I’ve been after that 
weazen-faced varmin, and now I’ve got him.’ 

‘Sir Henry waits, said a functionary; and Big George 
marched into a handsome library, dragging his captive behind 
him, towards the central writing-table, at which a good-looking 
elderly gentleman was sitting. 

Arrived before his master, the demeanour of Big George under- 
went a remarkable change; he cringed, and he pulled his lock of 
hair, and he scraped about with his leg in the humblest manner 
possible, and proceeded to lay the dead pheasant and the trap and 
gear upon the table. 

‘Took him in the ac’, Sir Henry,’ he said, with triumph 
piercing through deference. ‘I been after him ages; he’s a 
Radley boy, the little gallows-bird ; he’s been snarin’ and dodgin’ 
and stealin’ all the winter long, and here we’ve got him,’ 

‘He is very small—quite a child,’ said Sir Henry doubtingly, 
trying to see the culprit. 

‘ He’s stunted in his growth along o’ wickedness, sir,’ said Big 
George, very positively ; ‘ but he’s old in wice ; that’s what he is, 
sir—old in wice.’ 

At that moment Bertie managed to get in front of him, and 
lifted his little faint voice. 

‘He has made a mistake,’ he said feebly ; ‘I never killed your 
birds at all, and I am Lord Avillion.’ 

‘Good heavens! you thundering idiot!’ shouted Sir Henry, 
springing to his feet. ‘ This is the little Earl they are looking for all 
over the island, and all over the country! My dear little fellow, 
how can I ever f 

His apologies were cut short by Bertie dropping down in a 
dead faint at his feet, so weak was he from cold, and hunger, and 
exhaustion, and unwonted exposure. 

It was not very long, however, before all the alarmed house- 
hold, pouring in at the furious ringing of their master’s bell, had 
revived the little Earl, and brought him to his senses none the 
worse for the momentary eclipse of them. 

‘Please do not be angry with your man,’ murmured Bertie, as 
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he lay on one of the wide leathern couches. ‘He meant to do his 
duty; and please—will you let me buy the puppy ?’ 

Of course, Sir Henry would not allow the little Earl to wander 
any farther afield, and of course a horseman was sent over in hot 
haste to apprise his people, misled by the boat-lad, who, frightened 
at his own share in the little gentleman’s escape, had sworn till 
he was hoarse that he had seen Lord Avillion take a boat for Ryde. 

So Bertie’s liberty was nipped in the bud, and very sorrowfully 
and wistfully he strayed out on to the rose-terrace of Sir Henry’s 
house, awaiting the coming of his friends. The puppy had been 
fetched, and was tumbling and waddling solemnly beside him ; yet, 
he was very sad at heart. 

‘What are you thinking of, my child?’ said Sir Henry, who 
was a gentle and learned man. 

Bertie’s mouth quivered. 

‘I see,’ he said hesitatingly,—‘*I see Jam nothing. It is the 
title they give me and the money I have got that make the 
people so good tome. When I am only me, you see how it is.’ 

And the tears rolled down his face, which he had heard called 
‘wizen’ and ‘ puny’ and likened to tallow. 

‘My dear little fellow,’ said his grown-up companion tenderly, 
‘ there comes a day when even kings are stripped of all their pomp, 
and lie naked and stark ; it is then that which they have done, not 
that which they have been, that will find them grace and let them 
rise again.’ 

‘But Iam nothing!’ said Bertie piteously. ‘ You see, when 
the people do not know who I am, they think me nothing at all.’ 

‘I don’t fancy Peggy and Dan will think so when we tell them 
everything,’ said his host. ‘ We are all of us nothing in-ourselves, 
my child; only, here and there we pluck a bit of lavender—that 
is, we do some good thing or say some kind word—and then we get 
a sweet savour from it. You will gather a great deal-of lavender 
in your life, or I am mistaken.’ 

‘I will try,’ said Bertie, who understood. 

So, off the downs that day, and in the pleasant hawthorn woods 
of the friendly little isle, he plucked two heads of lavender— 
humility and sympathy. Believe me, they are worth as much as 
the moly of Ulysses. 


Some day, perhaps,I will tell you some more stories of the 
little Earl. 





Behind the Scenes. 


Toe Lyceum Theatre on a crowded night during the season 
offers a spectacle at once rich and imposing. There is scarcely a 
more beautiful Salle, and its decorations belong to a good era of 
taste and refinement. The boxes run in graceful curves, their 
panels set off with what seem cameos; the colours are warm, 
the upholstery is luxurious, and the whole has an air of drawing- 
room comfort—suitable framing for the opera-like audience which 
fills it. The light is kept at a judicious level of softness, and an 
artistic effect is produced by some soft lamps in ruby-tinted 
glasses that faintly glow all round in front of the boxes—very 
different from the fierce glare that in other theatres beats down 
upon the audience. As the curtain draws up and reveals the 
mellowed and harmonious colouring of Mr. Hawes Craven, the 
spaces in front and behind the footlights seem to blend, the 
scenic world seems to become rich and solid, that of prose to gain 
the airy brilliancy of the scene. Overshadowed by that finely pro- 
portioned proscenium, the figures grow in dignity, and, with the 
scene behind, harmonise with the mists and shadows of illusion. 

This house was built ,by Mr. Beazely, who must have been an 
architect of taste and capability ; he also remodelled Drury Lane, 
and built the fine theatre in Dublin so recently consumed by fire. 
He was a pleasant companion as well as ‘a joker;’ not only built 
theatres, but wrote plays for them with extraordinary diligence. 
‘He was always,’ says a friend of his, ‘just arrived by the mail’ in 
time to see the fish removed, or was going off by the early coach 
after the last dance at four in the morning. He wrote his own 
epitaph : 

Here lies Samuel Beazely, 
Who lived hard and died easily. 


The performances of ‘ The Cup’ and of ‘ The Corsican Brothers,’ 
each a drama sufficient to exhaust the resources of an ordinary 
theatre, offer a specimen of that fitting and sumptuous style of re- 
vival which is directed, not by outlay of money, but by good and 
refined taste and judicious direction. Not less remarkable, too, is the 
spirit of perfect organisation which alone could marshal the 
work of the night. It is this admirable spirit of the director of 
the whole that has imported life and motion and dramatic action 
to the poetic but somewhut tranquil second act of ‘The Cup.’ 
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It will be interesting to see how the magic works of the world 
behind the scenes are carried out, and how the enchanters work 
their spells. No sooner has the drop-scene fallen—and a person 
always ‘stands by’ to see that the huge roller is kept clear of 
any careless spectators—than a busy scene sets in. Instantly 
the drop falls, men emerge from every side; the hills and banks, 
the slopes leading down the hill, the steps and massive pedestal 
that flank the entrance to the Temple on the right, are lifted up 
and disappear gradually ; the distant landscape mounts slowly into 
the air; the long rows of jets are unfastened and carried off—in 
three or four minutes the whole is clear. Atthis moment are seen 
slowly coming down from aloft what appear as three long heavy 
frames or beams—two in the direction of the length, one across the 
whole breadth of the stage. They are about four feet high, and, 
touching the ground, form a sort of enclosure open on one side. 
These make the pediment or upper portion of the Temple meant to 
rest on the pillars. Soon busy hands have joined these three great 
joists by bolts and fastenings ; the signal is given, and all begins to 
ascend again. Meanwhile, others have been bringing out from the 
‘scene dock’ pillars and their bases, and ranging them; and as the 
great beams move slowly up to their place, they hoist with them 
the columns, attached by ropes which pass through. By this time 
all the columns are swinging in the air; another moment, and 
they have dropped into their places in the pedestal. The place of 
each pedestal is marked on the floor. In a few moments every- 
thing is fitted and falls into its place—with an almost martial 
exactness. There are seen slowly descending the other portions of 


the roof—sky-borders, &c.—all falling into their places quietly and. 


with a sort of mysterious growth: 


No sound of hammer or of axes rung, 
Like some tall palms the magic structure sprung. 


We have glimpses in the galleries aloft of men hauling at 
ropes and pulleys, or turning ‘drums.’ Finally the whole is set 
and complete ; men are bearing in the altars and steps and the 
enormous idol at the back—over twenty feet high. It is worth 
while looking close even at the sound and effective modelling 
of the raised classic figures that encircle the lower portions of 
each column—all in good relief, such as we see in Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s pictures. The variety and richness of these are sur- 
prising, and they will bear a close inspection. - They are 
coloured, too, with that ivory tone which the older marbles ac- 
quire. This was all wrought in the property-room ; after being 
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first worked in clay, the figures are plastered over with paper or 
papier-maché—a material invaluable to the scenic artist as fur- 
nishing relief and detail to catch the lights and shadows, and 
having the merit of being exceedingly light and portable, of bear- 
ing rough usageand knocking about, which carved wood would not. 
The great idol, twenty feet high, now looming solemnly at the 
back, is formed of the same material. It is curious to find that 
the pillars and their capitals are all constructed literally in the 
lines of perspective, as such would be drawn on a flat surface ; they 
diminish in height as they are farther off, and their top and 
bottom surfaces are sloped in a converging line. Thus the whole 
‘building ’ stood revealed and complete, and round the pillars ran 
an open space, enclosed as it were by the walls. What with the 
gloom and the general mystery, the whole would pass, even to 
those standing by, as a very imposing structure. 

The elaborate changes in ‘The Corsican Brothers’ are by this 
time familiar. When the curtain has fallen on *The Cup,’ the 
Temple is taken to pieces, reversing the order in which it was 
put together—the roof portion ascends into the air, the pillars, 
pedestals, &c. are all carried away to a store-room on the right, 
known as the ‘scene dock ;’ and the stage is once more clear. 
Then the first scene of the Corsican chateau is set. Here again 
we have the elaborate carved chimney-piece, solid doors with 
jambs a foot deep, and bolts and locks—very different from the 
old days of *‘ wobbling’ canvas and light frames, All this carving 
also is represented by papier-mdaché. At the back is an open 
gate or arch through which entrance is made, and through which 
is a view of the open country. As the night draws on, however, 
this seems to close in, while the country scene is removed and 
that of the vision substituted. This is painted on a thick gauze, 
so as to be transparent. It is curious also to see the gaunt trees 
of the forest, which form the background of all, cut out in profile 
and attached to gauze, so that they can be rolled up like a scene. 
Now too is the remarkable ‘ trap,’ which at its first appearance 
caused such a sensation, got ready, and the figures that are to form 
the group in’the vision begin to cluster behind. This trap is one 
of the most ingenious and effective on the stage; whether of 
English or French device I cannot say. The English are famed 
abroad for their traps and mechanical arrangements, and one ‘ trap’ 
(trappe anglaise) is named specially after them. 

Few pieces excited more mysterious interest on the first pro- 
duction than the spectral effect in this drama, now revived with 
80 much magnificence. There was something truly original in 


‘the treatment of the ‘ ghost ;’ combined with which, in a most easy 
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fashion, was the direct simplicity of the story. People were long 
exercised by the ingenuity of the contrivances in the piece, and 
above all by the double motion of the apparition, ascending and 
progressive. Further, the tableaux at the end of each act—the 
Paris duel seen in the Corsican house, and the. Corsican house 
seen in Paris—effects difficult to deal with, and apparently 
confused—were brought about with an admirable simplicity ; 
while the distinctness of the twin brothers, so often a source of 
failure, was here established. The piece is indeed full of clever 
effects. But the chief attraction is the apparition of the ghost 
to the well-known melody, which is thus contrived: Finding 
ourselves below the stage on the mezzanine floor—the dessous, 
as the French say—we see around us a bewildering miscellany of 
ropes and wheels; it seems like the ’tween-decks of a vessel. At 
the extreme end, on the left side, begins an inclined plane of two 
ledges or rails, starting from the ground and stretching at a 
gentle slope to the opposite side. A level circular stand is in- 
serted at the bottom between the ledges; and on this the 
Corsican brother or his double takes his stand. Overhead there 
is an oval opening sufficient to let a figure pass through, the 
edges of which are lined with black bristles or brushes, which 
makes the opening as it were fit close to thefigure. This opening, 
however, is made in a sort of travelling plank or strip duly jointed, 
on the principle of those wooden shutters which roll up and down 
in front of shop windows. This flexible strip, for the time appearing 
to be part of the stage, is fixed to the same windlass or drum to 
which the rope that draws the stand up the inclined plane is 
attached, so that both the aperture and the stand advance together, 
and by the time the journey is completed both ropes have been 
wound round thedrum. Simple as this appears, much ingenuity is 
required to make all work smoothly, and a hitch or jambing 
would be serious. 

Ingenious, too, is the use of the necessary ‘double.’ In the 
last scene of the duel, the actual performer takes the leading 
part, yet the twin brother has to appear to him and speak, and in 
the full light. The brother, after killing his enemy, walks up the 
stage leaning on his second, and for a moment passes behinds 
convenient tree, which conceals not only ‘ the double’ but a trap, 
down which the duellist brother speeds, hurrying to the ghos 
machine, up which he will ascend—the ‘ double ’ meanwhile emerg- 
ing from behind the tree, but keeping his face covered. The old 
style of tree, it may be said, was a mere profile ; on the new system 
it is made round, like a real one. It is significant, howevet, 
of the human individuality which belongs to the whole body as well 
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as the face, that the eye at once will note the difference of expres- 
sion in the outline of the figure, arms, &c.; and I believe no two 
people could be found so like in their general appearance as to be 
undistinguishable—thus illustrating the late Mr. Carlyle’s quaint 
phrase when speaking of some one whose character he had in- 
terpreted unfavourably, ‘I knew it by the twist of the hip of 
him.’ 

The use of so intense a light as the lime-light has favoured 
the introduction of a new effect in the shape of transparent scenery ; 
that is, of a scene that looks like any ordinary one, but is painted 
on a thick gauzy material. Thus, in the first act, the back of the 
scene in the Corsican Palace is of this material, through which 
the tableau of the Paris duel is shown, a fierce light being cast 
upon it. In the original representation the whole wall descended 
and revealed the scene, the upper half ascending ; the other offers 
something of the magic-lantern or phantasmagorian air. The same 
material is used in the dream in ‘ The Bells,’ when the spectral trial 
is seen going on—made mysterious and misty by the interposition 
of this gauze. 

When the time for the vision to be seen arrives, men aloft to the 
right and left turn the glare of the lime lanterns full onthe group ; 
and so intense is it that the figures are revealed through the 
painted gauze. 

It will be recollected that, in the duel scene in ‘ The Corsican 
Brothers,’ one of the swords is broken by an accident; the other 
combatant breaks his across his knee, that the duel may proceed 
‘on equal terms.’ It is not, of course, to be supposed that a sword 
is broken every night. They are made with a slight rivet and a 
little solder, the fitting being done every morning, so that the 
pieces are easily parted. But few note how artfully the performers 
change their weapons; for in the early stages of the duel the 
flourishings and passes would have soon caused the fragments to sepa- 
rate. It is done during the intervals for rest, when the combatants 
lean on the seconds and gather strength for the second ‘ round,’ 
and one gets his new weapon from behind a tree, the other from 
behind a prostrate log. In reference to the mounting of this 
piece, Mr. Moy Thomas, who furnishes the agreeable Causeries de 
Lundi to the ‘ Daily News,’ writes :— 

‘The costly nature of theatrical enterprise in these days could 
not, perhaps, be better shown than by the instance of the present 
revival of “ The Corsican Brothers” at the Lyceum Theatre. The 
mere painting of the scenery—including that marvellously fine 
scene in the Forest of Fontainebleau—must necessarily constitute 
@ serious item; but perhaps quite as heavy a one, from first to 
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last, will be the salaries of the little army of attendants who are 
nightly required for the rapid and silent setting and changing of 
scenes. The economical but comparatively rude system of “ wings ” 
and grooves is on this occasion entirely dispensed with, as in the 
best Parisian theatres; and scenes are constructed so solidly and 
with so many details that without minute division of the work, 
and almost military precision in the movements of the workmen, 
“waits” would become intolerably long. For these reasons, no 
fewer than 90 carpenters, 30 gas-men, and 15 property-men—in all, 
135 persons—are permanently engaged in the mere task of arrang- 
ing and conducting the scenes. It may here be worth mentioning 
that the handsome “ tableau curtain ” made for this occasion, con- 
taining a thousand yards of crimson silk velvet, cost 740/. With- 
out such special items, but taking into account the frequent 
rehearsals during the eight weeks that the theatre was closed to 
the public, the expense of putting this drama on the stage could 
hardly have been less, and was probably more, than 5,000/. We 
may observe that the usual custom of our stage is to pay the salaries 
of all employés during the period of rehearsal. The performers, 
however, are usually expected to devote themselves gratuitously to 
this necessary preparation—at least, to the extent of a fortnight’s 
attendance. We are betraying, we hope, no secret when we say 
that the total working expenses of the Lyceum Theatre at this 
time reach the large amount of 140/.a night. The receipts, we 
believe, have not fallen far short of 2301. at any night or day per- 
formance of “ The Corsican Brothers.” But it will be perceived from 
all this that our modern system renders the management even of 
one of the most prosperous of theatres an undertaking requiring 
no small amount of courage and confidence in the future.’ 

The ghost apparition shows what wonderful progress has been 
made in mechauical art within the last thirty or forty years. 
Most of us recall the old primitive mode of ascent or apotheosis, 
when the actual cords supporting the car, bird, or human form were 
openly displayed, to the banishment of all illusion. It was felt 
that there was no other mode, and so it was accepted. Connected 
with this was a simple but ingenious device in use abroad during 
the last century, and which was the favourite mode of causing 4 
god, apparition, or celestial visitor to ascend or descend, crossing 
the stage with a double motion. The car or individual was sus- 
pended by a cord which passed over a small pulley, which itself 
travelled in a sort of tube fixed to the roof and passing right 
across the stage. There was, of course, a continuous slit all 
along to aliow the cord to hang down. As the pulley was drawn 
along through the tube to the other side, it will be seen that the 
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eords must shorten as the pulley travels, and that the figure will 
rise. 

But it is in the next act that the series of elaborate set 
scenes succeeding each other entail the most serious difficulties, 
only to be overcome in one way—viz., by the employment of an 
enormous number of persons. There is the great Opera House 
scene, which stretches back the whole length of the stage, followed 
almost immediately by the supper scene, with its two rooms also 
stretching back; to be succeeded by the remarkable forest scene, 
equally extensive. The difficulty, of course, is, how is the one to be 
‘cleared away’ without the aid of the ‘carpenter’s scene’? The 
rich ‘ tableau curtains’ come in aid here, but the dramatic interest 
will not bear delay, and the curtains are only dropped for a few 
moments, to be raised again almost at once. Still, by multiply- 
ing hands and organisation, the changes can be made in a few 
seconds. Few modern scenes are more striking than that of the 
Opera House lit @ giorno with its grand chandelier and the smaller 
clusters running round. The blaze of light is prodigious; for 
this some five thousand feet of gas tubing had to be laid down, 
the floor being covered with snake-like coils of indiarubber pipes, 
and the whole had to be contrived so as to be controlled from a 
single centre-pipe. In the rows of boxes with crimson curtains, 
the spectators filling them, some faces are painted in, others are 
represented by living persons; in fact, any visitor may fulfil this 
function, and look on at the whirl of the dance from one of the 
lower boxes. It is curious that, when Lord Byron was one of the 
committee that ‘managed’ Drury Lane, there was a scene of this 
kind. ‘In the pantomime of 1814-15,’ he says, ‘ there was a re- 
presentation of the masquerade given by us youths of Watier’s Club 
to Wellington and Co. Douglas Kinnaird and one or two others, 
with myself, put on masks and went on the stage with the oi 
toAXol, to see the effect of a theatre from the stage—it is very 
grand. Douglas danced among the figuranti too, and they were 
puzzled to find out who we were, as being more than their num- 
ber.” Yet, nothing can be more simple than the elements of this 
Opera House. From the audience portion one would fancy it 
was an elaborately built and costly structure. It is nothing but 
two light screens pierced with openings, but most artfully arranged 
and coloured. At its close, down come the rich tableau curtains, 
while behind them descends the cloth with the representation of 
the lobby scene in the Opera House. This is followed by the 
double rooms of the supper party—a very striking scene: two richly 
furnished rooms, with Aubusson carpets, pianoforte, nearly twenty 
chairs, sofas, tables, clocks, and a supper-table covered with delica- 
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cies, champagne bottles, flowers, &c. Now, it has been mentioned 
that this is succeeded almost instantly by a scene occupying the same 
space—that of the forest—requiring the minutest treatment, with 
innumerable properties, real trees, &c. Here is what takes place, 
showing a marvellous example of prompt action: the instant the 
‘tableau curtains’ are dropped, the auxiliaries rush on the scene; 
away to the right and left fly the portions of the Parisian drawing- 
room: tables, chairs, piano, sofa vanish in aninstant. Men appear 
carrying tall saplings fixed in stands; one lays down the strip of 
frozen pond, another the prostrate trunk of a tree—every one from 
practice knowing the exact place of the particular article he is 
appointed to carry. Others arrive with bags of sand, which are 
emptied and strewn on the floor. The cirulus tree was in position, 
the lime-light was ready, the transformation was effected, in what 
space of time does the reader imagine ?—in thirty-eight seconds, 
by the stage-manager’s watch. By that time the tableau had been 
drawn aside, and Chateau-Renaud and his friend Maugiron were 
descending into the gloomy glade after their carriage had broken 
down.! 


1 It will be interesting to give a summary of what has taken place under Mr. 
Irving’s management. He opened his theatre on Saturday, Jan. 4, 1879, with 
Hamlet, magnificently appointed; he himself and Miss Ellen Terry taking the two 
leading characters. The play ‘ran’ till April 7, when the House closed, until Saturday 
the 12th, when it reopened with the same play. On April 17 was given the Lady 
of Lyons, performed every night except Wednesdays, when Hamlet was presented. 
On Friday and Saturday, June 6 and 7, Eugene Aram was revived; on the 13th and 
21st, Richelieu and Louis XJ.; on the 28th, Charles I.; and on July 4 and 5, The 
Lyons Mail. On Saturday, Sept. 20, 1879, the season began with The Bells; and on 
the 27th, The Iron Chest was produced. Hamlet was later on given on Wednesdays. 
On Saturday, November 1, was seen the production of the Merchant of Venice, mag- 
nificently brought out, and perhaps the most solid and picturesque of all the actor's 
performances. It ran for over 200 nights, and its hundredth performance was cele- 
brated by the well-known supper given on the stage of the Lyceum to all the 
celebrities in London. On May 30, 1880, for the benefit of Miss Terry, Jolanthe was 
added as an after-piece: from May 28, The Bells was performed on every Saturday. 
On Sept. 18, The Corsican Brothers was brought out, and ran nearly seven months, to 
April 9, 1881. On Jan. 3, 1881, the Poet Laureate’s graceful poem-play The Cup 
was produced; and on Saturday, April 16, The Belle’s Stratagem was given. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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Kambles about Eton. 
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CooxHamM is on the Berkshire side of the river, and is a charming 
village, nestling on the banks of the Thames. The church is an 
ancient building, and has a square Norman tower, and chancel, 
nave, and aisles. It also contains some very interesting old stained 
glass, and a monument to the lamented artist, Frederick Walker. 
But Cookham Church is rich in other monuments, and is a happy 
hunting-ground for collectors of brass-rubbings. In the north 
aisle is a brass with three full-length figures and an inscription, 
‘Pray for the souls of William, Andrew, and John Monkeden, 
and Margaret—which William deceased in 1506.’ A brass plate 
near the chancel commemorates Sir Edward Stockton, a vicar of 
this parish, who is styled, ‘ Pylgrym of Jerusalem, and canon pro- 
fessed of our Lady at Gisboro in Yorkshire.’ There is also a 
brass with a full-length figure of John Babham, dated 1458, and 
an alabaster monument to another of the Babham family and his 
wife, with a quaint inscription. Then there is a brass almost con- 
cealed by the organ ; and, indeed, few country churches are richer 
in memorials of the past. It.contains, also, a very interesting 
monument to Robert Peck, an official of Henry VI. 

The living is a valuable one, and is in the gift of J. Rogers, 
Esq. ; a relative of his is the present incumbent. In all this part 
of the Thames there are great beds of reeds and rushes, which are 
resting-places for pike, and where the coot and the water-hen 
delight to dwell. In the winter a flock of ducks may often be 
seen, and some of the rarer kinds of geese have been shot in the 
locality. One peculiarity in these strangers is their apparent 
indifference to man; and we may be sure that when this occurs 
the water-fowl are strangers, and come from along distance. They 
have certainly presaged coming frosts, and as surely predict a hard 
winter. Occasionally the writer has been surprised to see a flock 
of wild fowl on the water, evidently settled down after a long 
flight; and though he could hardly say with Cowper’s hermit, 
‘Their tameness was shocking to me,’ he certainly was surprised 
at their indifference. But a change was not long in coming. A 
boat or two creeping along till within shot of the flock, and 
a double discharge had to be repeated hardly more than twice 
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before the strangers discovered that they were not in hospitable 
quarters. 

Formerly Cookham was a market town, and in Domesday survey 
the market tolls were valued at the respectable sum of twenty 
shillings per annum, which, of course, is very different from such 
an amount at the present day: though, indeed, the principal 
manor contributed but little to the tollage, for it belonged to the 
crown, and all the tenants were free from tolls in every market in 


Bisham. 


England, and they were also exempted from service on juries. 
Within this manor, as Lysons informs us, were some suit-holders, 
or those who held lands by suit ; and a singular law prevailed that, 
on the death of the holder, the heriot paid to the lord of the manor 
was the best horse and saddle that. belonged to the deceased gen- 
tleman ; and if he did not possess a horse, then the lord of the manor 
claimed the best of the household goods, and half a year’s quit- 
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rent. The name of the suit-tenants, one seems to think, must 
have been derived from the French suivre to follow, and they were 
only a phase of the feudal system. The same word is intelligible 
when applied to a suite of rooms, but it only occurred to me 
recently that the technical expression ‘ sweet curves,’ which runs its 
changes through engineering and architecture—so much so, that 
we even hear of ‘ sweetening’ an abrupt curve—is another change 
on the same exotic word. Nearly all such tenures as those just 
named have now been commuted. 

Cookham is a great rendezvous for boating and pleasure parties 
generally, and it is pretty certain that the head of any river crew 
will be tempted by the church tower, which is distinguishable 
for some distance, to bring his boat to the bank and rest at the 
‘Ferry Inn;’ though, if that is full, which is most probable, he may 
still find quarters at the ‘ Bell and Dragon’ or the ‘ King’s Head.’ 
It is certainly a very delightful village, or small country town, if 
about 900 inhabitants can be considered to constitute one. There 
are several roads from Cookham to Bisham : we can either follow the 
course of the Thames—which, though a delightful walk, is pro- 
bably the longest, though an ordinary pedestrian will accomplish 
the journey in something like an hour and a half—or we may take 
the way through Cookham Dean. There is another road through 
Pinkney, which is very pleasant ; but between the two last-named 
is the most direct of all, and a comparatively short walk will 
land the traveller at Bisham, which is situated about half-way 
between Oxford and London. Bisham Abbey, the seat of the 
Vansittart family, is a place of amazing beauty. It formerly was 
of considerable importance, and had large revenues. Medmenham 
Abbey was given to the abbot and convents of Bisham, and at the 
dissolution it was granted to Thomas Moore. All the country round 
here is full of historical associations. In the abbey were buried 
many men of renown ; among them the Earl of Salisbury, who was 
for some time a prisoner in Paris. It is needless to add, that it was 
of his wife that was told the celebrated story of the garter, which 
led to the foundation of the order of the Garter. At Bisham, also, 
were interred the remains of Neville, the great king-maker, whose 
character has been powerfully sketched by Green: ‘Out of the 
wreck of a baronage, a family that had always stood high amongst 
its fellows towered into unrivalled greatness. Lord Warwick was 
by descent Earl of Salisbury, a son of. the great noble house whose 
support had been mainly instrumental in raising the House of 
York to the throne.’ He had doubled his wealth and influence by 
a marriage with the heir of the Beauchamps, and his service: to the 
cause of the House of York had been enormously rewarded by 
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confiscations of the estates of the Lancastrians. ‘* He was Governor 
of Calais, Lieutenant of Ireland, and Warden of the Western 
Marshes. This personal power was backed by the power of the 
House of Neville, of which he was the head. Lords Falconburg, 
Abergavenny, and Latimer were his uncles, His brother, Lord 


Bisham Abbey. 


Montague, had received as his share in the spou the earldom of 
Northumberland, the estates of the Percies, and the command of 
the Northern Border. His younger brother had been raised to 
the see of York, and the office of Lord Chancellor ;’ and, as Green 
remarks, ‘ At first sight the figure of Warwick strikes us as the 
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very type of a feudal baron;’ and perhaps Shakespeare’s speech 
of Edward, after the battle of Towton, is not far from expressing 
the feeling with which he was at first regarded by the new king :— 


Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be ; 
For on thy shoulder do I build my seat, 
And never will I undertake the thing 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting. 


It is computed that at one time his vast estates contained one- 
eighth of the whole inhabitants of England! Bisham Abbey was 
given by Henry VIII. to Anne of Cleves, whose features even 
Holbein could not make attractive; and here Queen Elizabeth 
was in captivity for three years; not, indeed, during her step- 
mother’s residence, for Anne of Cleves exchanged the place for 
a seat of Sir Philip Hoby’s, in Kent, and these Hobys seem to have 
been very worshipful men indeed. There are monuments to them 
in the church, and one singular one contains the knightly effigies 
of two brothers, one of whom, Sir Philip, seems to have been the 
same who made the exchange with Anne of Cleves. They have 
peaked beards, and are in full armour; and on the tomb is a 
somewhat lengthy epitaph, recording their many virtues. 

When Sir T. Hoby was at court shortly after the accession of 
Elizabeth, she made the happy speech to him: ‘ If I hada prisoner 
I wished to see most carefully guarded, I should entrust him to your 
charge. If I had a prisoner I wished to see most tenderly treated, 
I should entrust him to your care.’ There is a very pretty legend 
of Bisham Abbey, which it is quite probable may be founded on 
truth ; and, indeed, every circumstance and accessory would point 
in that direction. One of the Montacutes was on his way to the 
Holy Land at the time of the second crusades, and he went to visit 
a relative who was the Abbot of Bisham. At this wealthy monas- 
tery he was, of course, entertained in becoming splendour, with his 
retainers and his high-born squire. The Montacute had a daughter 
at Marlow—Great Marlow, as a published account says, but in 
reality this must have been ‘ Little Marlow,’ where, in turning to 
the pages of Dugdale, I find there was a nunnery kept in a very 
select style indeed—quite a Clapham boarding-school of the most 
exclusive kind ; only five or six nuns were ever admitted, and there 
would seem to have been about twice as many servants as recluses. 
At the dissolution the surveyor reports that the buildings were in 
perfect order, and among other luxuries the nuns had ‘8 acres of 
woods.’ Willis, who wrote in the eighteenth century, speaks of the 
hall sixty feet long and the chapel, which then stood, but which have 
since been ruthlessly demolished, The nun was naturally invited 
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to spend the few days with her father before he left for Palestine, 
and the romance of the situation was, we must admit, with 
our present light, a cruel strain upon the vows of the young 
squire and the recluse. A country house, as everyone knows, is a 
dangerous place for a bachelor, even if the sirens he meets there 
had no charms for him in Belgravia; but for a recluse to meet a 
young warrior on his way to the holy wars, of all others—why, the 
result wants no comment. So Montacute’s squire most naturally 
eloped with his daughter; but their bliss was brief, for a hue and 
cry was raised, and the retainers of the abbey were told off in 
searching parties. The happy pilgrims were overtaken at Great 
Marlow, and the nun was forwarded to the convent, while the 
squire was taken under guard to Bisham. Even here, however, 
his good fortune did not forsake him, for he was confined in the 
tower of Bisham Abbey till Montacute left to join the enemies of 
Sultan Saladin, and in the night he tried to escape and find his 
enslaver, but he fell on the ground and broke his leg, and Monta- 
cute had to leave without his squire. He was taken into the 
abbey and tenderly treated, and beat, as one may say, his sword 
into a ploughshare. Indeed, after becoming a monk, he was noted 
for his sanctity, and could always think that the author of his 
accident lay in a nunnery near at hand. 

From Bisham a short walk will take us to Hurley, on the road 
to Medmenham; it is a short one, but very beautiful, and the 
delightful village of Hurley breaks upon us quite suddenly ; indeed, 
though near the Thames, it is so secluded that it is not noticed in 
passing along the river. Ladyplace, Hurley, was the seat of the 
Lovelaces, and occupied the site of a Benedictine monastery. It 
has figured often in history, but never so conspicuously asin 1688 ; 
when the adherents of the House of Orange met in the vaults to 
invite the third William to free the kingdom from the Stuart 
tyranny. Macaulay gives a graphic account of the tone and tenor 
of these secret meetings. 

James II. was the most desperately lawless even of the Stuarts, 
and is perhaps one of the worst kings of whom any record is pre- 
served in history. His rule had long become intolerable to 
England ; but though every nineteen out of twenty would have 
been glad to raise a hand against him, the scenes of terrible dramas 
were still fresh in men’s recollections. Forty years had hardly 
elapsed since Charles had expiated his crimes on the scaffold, and 
it was only three years since the ‘ Bloody Assize,’ and the infamous 
judge who presided was in high favour; so that William had his 
enterprise surrounded with danger and care. If, as he argued, an 
army through fear of James should oppose him, and he were suc- 
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cessful against it, he would make a thousand enemies where he had 
none. But the birth of a prince, which was unjustly enough 
doubted at the time, exasperated men’s minds, and William said 
to his trusty friend Van Dykvelt, ‘Aut nunc aut nunquam.’ He 
well knew his time had come, but he wished to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of such an ill-starred adventure as Monmouth’s. Russell, 
who took the invitation to the Hague, easily discovered how the 
subject presented itself to his mind, and at Hurley Place the 
meetings were held that drew in adherents, and sealed the fate of 
the Stuart dynasty. There is hardly a vestige left of the old man- 
sion; Mr. Fairholt visited it in 1837 just before it was destroyed, 
and he has left some very interesting records and sketches. The 
piers from which the groined arches sprang were square, and the 
groinings were very solid. A strong circular trap admitted those 
who were in the secret, and through this Sidney, Devonshire, Hali- 
fax, Shrewsbury, Danby, and a few more, were in the habit of 
letting themselves down. A broken wall shows the locality, but the 
house and vaults have nearly disappeared. Henley-on-Thames is one 
of the most delightful towns in England; it is a little out of the 
ten-mile radius that was proposed for this series of Rambles, but 
it is easily reached by rail, as there are some twelve trains a day 
each way through Slough and Twyford. Henley is situated in a 
charming valley, almost encircled by high wooded hills, and in all 
directions are delightful country houses. It can be reached with 
such ease in half-an-hour from Windsor station that one has no 
difficulty in calling it a surrounding of Eton. The bridge of five 
arches is really a fine structure, and was built in 1787, when they 
really could build good bridges—though a cynic might say, very 
little else good. Here are the celebrated key-stones of the Thames 
and Isis, that were carved by the Hon. Mrs. Damer. They are not 
without merit, but I cordially agree with the remark in Dickens’s 
‘Dictionary of the Thames,’ that the extravagant praise bestowed 
upon them ‘ would not have been expressed, had it not been for the 
extravagant eulogium of Horace Walpole, the artist’s cousin.’ At 
the end of the bridge is the Red Lion Inn, where the amiable Shen- 
stone, who was perhaps a sort of diluted Cowper, wrote his lines, 
‘ Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round,’ &c.—perhaps his happiest 
effort. On the road either to or from Henley we can visit War- 
' grave, where the author of ‘Sandford and Merton’ is buried ; in 
the church is the inscription : 


In memory of Thomas Day, Esq., who died September 28, aged 41 
years, after having promoted by the energy of his writings, and en- 
couraged by the uniformity of his example, the unremitting exercise of 
every public virtue, 
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Beyond the reach of time or fortune's power, 
Remain, cold stone, remain and mark the hour 
When all the noblest gifts which Heaven e’er gave 
Were centred in a dark untimely grave. 

Oh ! taught on Reason’s boldest wings to rise, 
And catch each glimmering of the opening skies ; 
Oh, gentle bosom! oh, unsullied mind ! 

Oh, friend to truth, to virtue, to mankind ! 

Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine, 
Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 


Mr. Day himself wrote these lines for another occasion, but they 
were considered so appropriate that his mother, who erected the 
monument, had them placed on it. 

Wargrave is quite a delight for artists, and perhaps there 
are few exhibitions of any note in England that do not contain 
some record of its beauties. The old church forms a charming 
object from the Thames. The door is Norman, but there is no 
other remain of the ancient building. It is surrounded by 
spreading, venerable trees, and the village in which it is situated 
is long and very pretty. Shiplake is opposite, on the Oxford 
side of the Thames. There is a chalk hill overhanging the 
lock, and from this there is a grand view of the river. In the 
church is some stained glass that was originally fixed at the Abbey 
of St. Bertin, at St. Omer; a place which Eoglish travellers who 
go to France through Calais will remember well on account of 
the floating islands, covered with trees and excellent pasture, 
which are rowed about by the proprietors to take on or land their 
cattle. Grainger, the author of the ‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
England,’ was vicar of this place, and died while officiating at the 
altar. The pleasant river Loddon joins the Thames at Wargrave. 

And now the radius begins to get quite out of our distance, 
and we must return to the Buckinghamshire side of the river. 
Here the railway serves us in good stead, for we can take the rail 
from Windsor to Henley, and walk along the road to Great Marlow— 
a road of eight miles in length, and abounding in beauty. We pass 
by the delightful grounds of Fawley Court, the seat of the family of 
Mackenzie who were partners with Brassey the railway contractor, 
and at the end of the fourth mile we reach Medmenham, of which 
mention has already been made. The ‘Abbey’ is rather of the 
Rosherville type, and it sadly disappoints an artist who expects to 
find Cistercian ruins ; hardly a trace of the old building is left ; and 
again I must borrow a description from the ‘ Dictionary of the 
Thames’: ‘Medmenham Abbey, as it stands at present, is but a bogus 
affair, and there is little if any of the ancient abbey to be found 
among the tea-gardeny ruins ; but it stands in so beautiful a situa- 
tion, and commands such lovely views, that its cockney appearance 
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will be readily forgiven.’ Originally this abbey was an offshoot of 
Woburn, and in 1204 the Cistercian monks selected its beautiful 
site for their new buildings ; but it never seems to have been very 
prosperous in its financial condition. At the dissolution its re- 








Great Marlow— Summer Morning. 


venues were only 20/. 6s. 2d., which would in those times have 
been about 300/. of our money. Still, as the report says there 
were only two monks, and they both wanted to get away to some 
other house, the outgoings could not have been very considerable. 
The distance to Marlow from Medmenham is put down as three 
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miles, which is correct; but it must be remembered that this is not 
to Marlow station, which is about eight-minutes’ walk farther off. 
Below Marlow the river Wick runs into the Thames, and it is the 
stream already spoken of as flowing through Hughenden and High 
Wycombe, and past Londwater. This river is singularly rustic 
and beautiful in its course, and abounds with good trout. It turns 
a large number of paper mills, and as there is nothing deleterious 
to trout in the manufacture of this useful article, the dams and 
_ sluices that are required are singularly adapted for their increase. 
Leave to fish is required from the proprietors of the mills, but it is 
hardly likely to be refused. In one of the mill pools as many as 
forty trout, averaging from # lb. to 1 lb., have been killed in an after- 
noon. The Thames Angling Association preserves the river from 
Temple Mills, near Henley Place, to the Shrubbery, and the Associa- 
tion seems resolved to spare neither pains nor money to improve the 
sport. A reward of 10s. is given for every otter caught—which can 
hardly now be many in number ;—rewards are offered for information 
as to poaching; and beyond all, there are great numbers of trout 
turned out annually in the waters of the very enterprising society. 
Marlow was at one time the property of the same Earl of. Warwick— 
the king-maker—who was killed at Barnet Field, andis interred at 
Bisham Abbey. Formerly it must have been a town of great beauty 
and interest. Even in Lysons’ time it was Salisbury or Chester, if 
one may so say, ona small scale ; but the many quaint houses of his 
time have given way to somewhat staring modern improvements, and 
the Marlow of oldisno more. Still, it is one of the most charming 
resorts on the Thames, and no stucco or brick can rob the place of 
its inherent beauties. The church is modern and stucco, though, 
as it happens, the outline of the spire is rather conspicuous at a 
distance from the river, and at a quarter of a mile it might quite 
easily pass for an antique of the later and more debased perpen- 
dicular kind. The ancient church, had it been allowed to stand, 
would have added very greatly to the interest of the place, and 
indeed it was rich in monuments and brasses. Some relative of 
the Vicar of Bray would seem at one time to have been the incum- 
bent; for we read in the year 1647 of payment to the bell-ringers 
when Charles passed through the town, and in 1650, the year after 
his execution, of 1s. being given by the church for ‘ defacing the 
king’s arms.’ But indeed it seems to have been a happy gift here 
for those in office to accommodate themselves gracefully to cireum- 
stances, and not to permit some slight difference of opinion to 
stand between them and the favour of the ruling powers. Formerly 
Marlow belonged to the Paget family, represented now by the 
Marquis of Anglesea, who is a son of the Waterloo general. It 
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was granted by Philip and Mary, with whom Lord Paget of Beau- 
desart was in high favour, and who managed so well as to retain 
the confidence of four successive sovereigns. Indeed, if we may 
judge by the following memorandum found in his diary, the method 
these gentlemen employed was better than that which the poet 
put into the mouth of the vicar of Bray :— 


Flye the courte, 
Speke little, 
Care less, 
Devise nothing, 
Never erneste, 
In answer colde, 
Lerne to spare, 
Spend with measure, 
Care for home, 
Live better, 
And dye well. 


Certainly, if anyone could be found to act up to all this, sup- 
posing that we restored the words to their pristine meaning, we 
might add with Wolsey, if he failed, ‘Then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell, thou fall’st a blessed martyr.’ Formerly Marlow could 
boast of a picturesque wooden bridge, but unfortunately this was 
destroyed in 1835, and a well-proportioned suspension bridge, 
225 feet in span, has deducted from the beauty of the landscape. 
Like the Dee at Chester, or the Severn at Shrewsbury, the Thames 
flows through alluvial pasture lands on one side and high lands 
on the other, where the woods creep down quite to the water’s edge. 
The same conformation is found in other rivers—the Rhine, 
the St. Lawrence, and indeed, in streams in all parts of the world. 
At Marlow the two principal streets meet each other in the form 
of the letter T, and at the intersection is the market-place. 
Marlow ale has a local celebrity, though to a stranger, who may not 
be exactly accustomed to the flavour, it possesses a herby taste ; 
still, much depends upon habit, and to many, as the ‘Shepherd’ 
told the elder Weller, all taps are vanity. This would seem to be 
peculiarly the case with those who are unaccustomed to malt; for 
it is recorded of an Indian Nabob, who was spending a summer in 
London, that he could never be brought even to comprehend the 
differences between the various brewers, and the comparative 
merits of Combe, Whitbread, Barclay, or even Guinness. But he 
came to the conclusion that Londoners had the command of the 
best water in the world, though for some reason they neglected 
their blessings, and drank a foul black compound not unlike what 
he would imagine printers’ ink if diluted would be ; and he said that, 
to his astonishment, they did not seem to drink it to keep off any 
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disease, but simply because the astonishing compound was grateful, 
This reminds me of a celebrated saying connected with Marlow 
which somewhat perplexed me a few years ago. I was walking 
along the Chester and Ellesmere Canal, in one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of that beautiful reach of water, when a barge-boat coming 
along disturbed some juvenile anglers who had hooked a large 
fish and were engaged inlandingit. An altercation would appear 
to have arisen, and the usual inquiries as to ‘who stole the barn- 
door’ and ‘who eat the puppy pie’ fell as harmless shafts on the 
bargee, whose acquaintance with Thames life had not begun. The 
tale is that an innkeeper near the bridge had many raids made 
upon his larder, and the chicken pies and rabbit pies disappeared 
in spite of locks and bolts, the culprits being the boatmen on 
the barges. A happy thought, however, struck the landlord, and 
he had some puppies made into a pie and seasoned, and in the 
morning they had disappeared. There is one contingent objection 
to this mode of freeing oneself from depredators: if the threatened 
invasion of labour from China should ever take place, the device, 
so far from having any terrors, might prove an element of weak- 


ness, 
The streets in Marlow are West Street and High Street, which 


leads down to the river. In West Street is the house where 
Shelley lived, and where Lord Byron was his guest; it was here 
he wrote the ‘ Revolt of Islam.’ The beauty of the neighbourhood 
and its convenient distance from London were the inducements to 
choose this as a residence. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 


(To be continued.) 
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I, 


EvERYONE remembers, or has read, how, for some years after the 
Peace of Paris and the accession of the late Czar, it was said that 
Russia ‘ sulked,’ or that Russia ‘ rested ’—the words getting to be 
characteristic in England, the one of the Patriotic School (those 
who had been, or who would like to be thought to have been, ‘in 
the Crimea, damme’), the other of the Manchester School and its 
humble admirers. In a certain narrow sense, both terms were 
true ; in a wider and better sense, neither,—as has been abundantly 
testified by recent competent writers. Russia was smitten with 
wonder and shame at her defeat, and at the utter collapse of the 
magnificent autocratic system of Nicholas. But these feelings 
did not last long. Only those who know the Russian character 
can believe how quickly shame and indignation passed in all 
sincerity into penitence before Heaven, and how the wild throes 
of that again gave speedy birth to ecstatic resolves, and schemes 
for the most searching social and fiscal reforms—in theory. 

The philosophe liberals in particular, when the country got 
wind of the Czar’s Emancipation idea, were carried away by the 
most unbounded enthusiasm, such enthusiasm as ordinary English- 
men have no conception of, as seems possible to be felt on this side 
of Europe only by people of Celtic stock. Englishmen have a 
foolish insular habit of sneering at anything of this kind they 
fail to understand as ‘sentiment,’ by the mere name condemn- 
ing and dismissing it; or of denying its reality, and calling it 
hypocrisy. Of the genuineness of this Russian enthusiasm there 
can surely be scarce a doubt, when it is remembered that very 
many, if not most, of the enthusiasts were nobles, who fully ex- 
pected to lose seriously by the great emancipation and other pro- 
jected reforms, but who were ready to sacrifice their interests for 
the good of their country, to prove in a fine theoretical way how 
sweet it is pro patria mori. They expected that in ‘something 
less than no time’ their dear country, with a reforming White 
Czar at its head, would be not merely abreast of the nations of 
Western Europe, but far ahead of them, in the very van of liberty 
and civilisation. Whether it was a wise enthusiasm, likely to lead 
to much practical result, is another question. 
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It will be remembered how these generous gentlemen were 
disappointed and snubbed as soon as the great ideas began to take 
practical shape; how the noblesse had been asked to send through 
their marshals to the Czar suggestions as to the great emancipa- 
tion and cognate questions, how they rejoiced at this because they 
took it for a sign that the Czar was to break the Tchinovnik, or 
bureaucratic yoke, and to settle and arrange all reforms in consul- 
tation with a Parliament of his nobles and notables ; and how after 
all it was apparent that the bureaucracy had triumphed over both 
Czar and nobles, and were arranging things pretty much as they 
pleased. The following authentic story concerns that crisis, and 
is very characteristic of the temper to which the Russian nobles 
had been brought. 

In the winter of 1860-61, Olgaroff, a wealthy noble of a 
northern district, was at home sulking and smarting under what 
he considered the humiliating trick that had been played on him 
and his peers. He was marshal of his district, and the long, ela- 
borate, and eloquent report he had drawn up and sent in to St. 
Petersburg had been, like other reports, disregarded and thrown 
aside for waste paper. He was eight-and-twenty, liberal, philoso- 
phic, and excitable ; he was unmarried, and had now for company 
in the house with him his old mother, a shrewd, cheerful friend 
of a squat Finnish figure, and a collection of new books, mostly 
magazines. 

One morning Olgaroff and his friend sat smoking in the stifling, 
stove-warmed room he called his own, when in the still crisp air 
without could be heard the jingle of bells, and presently the 
strange, remonstrant cry with which a Russian driver appeals to 
his horses. 

‘ Ivan,’ cried Olgaroff, letting the magazine drop which he had 
been loosely holding in his fingers. ‘ Ivén Ivan’itch !’ 

In the passage was heard a growling like that of a big dog, a 
heavy flop like that of a big dog leaping, and the door was opened, 
and disclosed a big old man in a sheepskin, with sharp, fearless 
eyes looking out of a mass of grey hair. He stood in the doorway 
without a word. 

‘Oh,’ said Olgaroff, ‘ go and see who that is come.’ 

Ivan went out, leaving the door open forhisreturn. In a few 
moments he returned leisurely and said, ‘ Feodor Demidoff.’ 

‘Ivan,’ said Olgaroff, turning to his friend, ‘is quite indepen- 
dent and republican already. It only wants to turn his sheepskin 
the other way to make him a free citizen at once.’ 

* See,’ said Ivan, taking no notice of his words, ‘ you are burt- 
ing your shoes on the stove.’ 
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‘Go,’ said Olgaroff, ‘ and bring Feodor here.’ 

Feolor entered, a tallish, fair, middle-aged man, wrapped in 
furs. With an easy nod to Olgaroff and his friend, he began 
ridding himself of his wraps. 

‘See there, blockhead,’ said Olgaroff to Ivan, who stood looking 
on, ‘can’t you help ?’ 

‘ Old sticks,’ said Ivin, lending an unwilling hand, ‘ must still 
stir about, while young ones get warped with being idle.’ 

Feodor, with a laugh, and with an inclination of his head to- 
wards Ivan, and a quick glance to Olgaroff, as if to say, ‘ He is 
still the same Ivan, then,’ shook off his wraps into Ivan’s hands 
and sat down. But, turning suddenly as the old fellow was going 
out, he cried, ‘ No, no, Ivan, my friend, I am not going to lend you 
those things to curl yourself up and go to sleepin. See, you had 
better leave them here.’ Ivan turned and did as he was bid, with 
alook of disgust. ‘Now you can goand warm yourself with pray- 
ing for the Little Father, and with confessing the many sins you 
must have committed in your foolish old life.’ 

‘Feodor Demidoff,’ said Ivan, coming a step nearer, without 
a trace of anger, ‘I have never in all my life done any wrong I 
know of; except, perhaps,’ he added after an odd reflective pause, 
‘that I have never had enough food or enough sleep.’ And he 
went out. 

‘The lazy dog!’ exclaimed Feodor. Olgaroff looked at the 
stove and was silent. The Finnish friend smiled. ‘ Does he,’ 
continued Feodor, ‘know? Does he understand what is going to 
happen ?’ 

‘He knows, as they all do. He believes what he hears said, 
that the good Little Father is going to take all the land from the 
masters to give to them, and he thinks it good. But as to under- 
standing Liberty and that, it is to him nothing. He has been all 
his days more independent than if he were free and earning 
wages,’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Feodor ; ‘ my creatures all think the land is going 
to pass all into their possession. I used to find them on the sly, 
before the ground was covered, standing alone coveting some 
desirable plot ; and, of course, they feel sure of it, because it looks 
as if their Little Father were doing this against the will and over 
the heads of the nobles.’ 

‘It is unbearable! It is atrocious treachery!’ exclaimed Ol- 
garoff, starting up. 

‘It is!’ echoed the Finnish friend. 

‘But of course we know,’ said Feodor with a quick look, ‘ that 
we have the officials and the Court to thank for this. I knew 
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Alexander Nicola’tch well enough before he became Czar; if he 
had been surrounded by his old friends, he would never have put 
this disgrace on his loyal, generous nobles.’ 
£No, said Olgaroff ; ‘ but what does that matter now?’ 

~ €Well, this. I have a magnificent idea; I have driven over 
express to have dinner and to discussit with you. We must strike 
a grand coup. See here:—The Czar is coming in a day or two 
to Zeliakoff’s for bear-hunting ; there will then be many old friends 
about him: the ukase, as you know, is not yet issued. Could we 
not in a week or so get many of our party, of our way of thinking, 
assembled at Moscow, and—hey, presto !—whisk our Little Father 
off there, impress him with the injustice and shame he is doing 
us, and get him to cancel this Tchimovnik business before it goes 
farther? He has a kind, gentle heart, has the Little Father 
Could not this in some way be done ?’ 

Olgaroff looked in silence at Feodor, and from him to his 
friend, who looked trustfully back to him. He grew pale, and bit 
his nails; his fingers trembled visibly; his excitable nature was 
seized by the audacity of the idea, though he could not disregard 
its peril. 

‘Yes; but how?’ said he, walking up and down. ‘ How can 
you get him to Moscow?’ He stopped full before Feodor. 

‘That’s it. That’s what I came to advise with you about. 
You are rather clever at hitting upon plots and expedients.’ 

Olgaroff resumed his pacing up and down, showing by his little 
nervous actions—biting his fingers, picking his teeth, grinding his 
hands together, kicking at scraps of paper on the floor—the stew 
of excitement he was in. The little Finnish friend puckered his 
good-humoured face, and tried to look as if he were thinking hard. 
Olgaroff seized a book and threw it into his friend’s lap; a magazine, 
and threw it to Feodor. ‘Try,’ said he, ‘and get hold of a hint.’ 
He himself restlessly poked about and walked about; taking up 
a magazine, peeping into it, and throwing it down with an in- 
patient ‘Tush!’ snatching a book from the shelves, and playing 
the same tricks with it. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘ bear-hunting, you said? 
Here, I have it !’—reading from a book—‘ “ Enter a man dressed 
as a bear.” That’s the very thing! Look!’ He dashed at one 
of Feodor’s furs, a fine bearskin, with the head dressed to serve as4 
hood. This he threw about the Finnish friend, calling to him to 
‘stand up.’ ‘ He will be the very figure to enter as a bear. There 
is upstairs a very fine complete skin of a big bear my father shot. 
We will disguise him in it. We must have no confederates; only 
we three; it might miscarry else. Him there, and a handkerchief 
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with chloroform—you have heard of chloroform ?—we make our 
simple, harmless means. Is it not a good idea?’ 

‘I do not quite understand—— ’ 

‘Here, sluggish head! We write at once to our friends all 
round to meet at once in Moscow, and wait. Ina few days after 
the Czar has come and settled himself comfortably with the Zelia- 
doffs, we are sure to be invited to join a hunt. You and I are both 
known as good hunters. Presently we get the Little Father’s 
ear: he likes an adventure—does he not ?’ 

‘He does.’ 

‘We whisper him that we know of a most huge bear across our 
way in the forest, and get him to draw himself away from his atten- 
dants and the rest, that we may have a good shot all by ourselves. 
He ’—pointing to his friend—‘ shall be our great and tight-hugging 
bear. Oh, do not fear, little one, our rifles shall be without ball, 
and we shall see that the Little Father’s is the same. This bear 
shall be in a pre-arranged difficult spot—that bit of defile, fifteen 
versts from here, is best—you know it? We shall let the Little 
Father advance to give the shot; the bear, of course, comes on ; 
we shoot; the bear comes with a rush and hugs the Little Father, 
lets him smell his handkerchief, and we carry him insensible to 
the sledge we have in waiting, and away through the forest to 
Moscow. Does it please you?’ 

‘It is perfect!’ exclaimed Feodor. 

‘And I am to be the bear?’ said the friend with a shrewd 
twinkle. ‘I must practise hugging. Have you any -?? 

‘No, no, little one!’ cried Olgaroff. ‘ Not that.’ 

There was a shuffling in the passage, a fumbling at the door, 
and Ivan appeared and said, ‘ Dinner.’ 


II, 


In the still, hard winter, travelling is much more rapid than 
at any other time of the year. Friends were quickly com- 
municated with, and advised to rendezvous by a certain time at 
Moscow and wait, and they would see what they would see. I 
have had no precise information as to how long this took, nor how 
long it was before the invitation came to the two chief conspirators 
to join the Imperial hunt ; but I have understood it all fitted well 
with their expectations. The Finnish bear was at his savage post 
in the head of the stiff little defile, and the sledge waited with- 
drawn some little way in the forest. 

The Czar always fretted against the ceremonials of ‘ attendance.’ 
The Zeliadoffs were particularly obsequious and troublesome in 
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these respects, and the Czar, when he chanced to overhear (as he 
was meant to do) one famous bear-hunter, Demidoff, say to 
another, Olgaroff, ‘I wish we could let the Little Father know, 
without anyone else knowing, of that big brute over our way in 
the forest. Wouldn’t it be grand sport ?’—— 

‘ Ah, what’s that ?’ said he, aside. 

‘A great bear, sir,’ whispered Demidoff, ‘we would like you 
to get a shot at. Only, sir, we think there would be no adventure 
nor sport in it if we go to find him in a crowd.’ 

‘Yes; let us get away, Demidoff, said the Czar. ‘But I 
should have my trusty old huntsman with me, should I not ?’ 

‘If you had him with you, sir, how could you slip away from 
the company? You and he both absent, they would soon miss 
you, and come hallooing about and spoil the whole game ; and we 
have an old man with us, the finest bear-hunter in the country. 
See, there is Berinsky, something like you, sir, and keeps always 
well in the front of the hunt; tell your old huntsman to attach 
himself to him, then they will think there you are in front.’ 

‘A good idea. So, gentlemen, I am with you,’ said he, with 
the zest of a schoolboy to get out of bounds. ‘I will slip away 
among the trees—this way, is it not ?—as soon as ever I can.’ 

Olgaroff stood a little aloof, gnawing his finger. 

When the hunt was well started into the forest, they observed 
the Czar at a favourable moment slip behind a tree, and then, when 
the hunt had passed on, from tree to tree into the haze of the forest. 
They—Demidoff and Olgaroff, that is, with their stolid attendant, 
Ivén Ivan’itech—hurriedly followed. When they came up with 
the Czar, he laughed cheerily like a schoolboy, and seemed not a 
little surprised at their glum looks. 

‘Think it is rather a rash adventure after all, perhaps ;—eh?’ 

‘Oh, no, sir,’ said Demidoff. ‘ We are numerous enough and 
strong enough to face and kill the fiercest bear that ever trod the 
forest. Only we must get on the track quickly and quietly ; the 
place where we last saw him is not far off. Permit me, sir, to 
look to the loading of your gun.’ 

* Feodor,’ whispered Olgaroff, ‘I don’t like it at all. It’s mad. 
Is there no way of getting out of it?’ 

‘Eh ?’ said the Czar with a turn. 

‘ Olgaroff was saying, sir, am I sure I am not getting out of 
the way? See; hereis the track, the marks of his big “ cushions.” 
Peace, little one; peace, child ;’—to the dogs Ivan held in leash, 
which were growing restless, sniffing and whining. 

They pushed on steadily and in silence, Demidoff supporting 
well the pretence of tracking the bear, Olgaroff scarcely at all. 
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On and on, among the trees, over the smooth, hard snow, till they 
neared the defile. 

Ivan Ivan’itch was leading. Presently he stopped, and 
motioned to the others to stop, too. He laid his ear to the 
ground, and almost immediately rose, looking as alert as his dogs. 
He pointed forward into the little defile, which seemed to have 
been originally a mere wide crooked crack or fissure in a roughish 
hillock, and to have been further widened and worn by the weather 
of centuries. Ivan led on into a turn in the defile. Peeping from 
behind a tree that grew at the angle, he whispered eagerly, ‘ Oh, 
Holy Mother, what an infidel of a brute! Come, Little Father, 
stand behind this tree. It is odd. He looks terribly roused, and 
growls deep. Hark! ... Mark for the left shoulder, Little 
Father, a little behind it. So, so; there’s for you, my big black 
hugger!’ 

‘Tush!’ exclaimed the Little Father. ‘Missed!—Be quick, 
friends,’ cried he, hastily reloading ; ‘ he is coming on apace.’ 

The sight of the reloading—with ball, of course—and the 
sound of the bear’s deep growl struck a strange fear to Olgaroff’s 
heart. 

‘I never heard the little one,’ whispered he to Demidoff, who 
was quietly taking aim, ‘ growl like that!’ 

‘Tush!’ said Demidoff. ‘He takes his part better than you do. 
He growls well.’ He fired. ‘Pah! Splintered only the bark of a 
tree! Now, Olgaroff; he is not ten yards off.’ 

Ivan looked amazed at this ineffectual shooting; but his 
master, at. least, was a cool, steady shot. Olgaroff went behind 
the tree, but had no sooner looked than he started back white and 
trembling, and exclaiming :— 

‘It isa bear! There is blood on his shoulder and his muzzle! 
It is a bear |” 

‘God confound the man!’ cried the Czar, advancing for a shot. 
‘What did he think it was ?—a jackass?’ 

‘Oh, fly, sir! fly! he is here!’ 

‘Fly, sir? Are you an Olgaroff ?’ 

He fired, and this time the bear was hit; but still on he came, 
with greater fury and deeper growls now that he saw his assailants. 
There was no time to reload before he would be upon them. If 
they attempted to escape out of that difficult place, he would over- 
take them before they had got twenty yards. Demidoff was now 
alive to the fact, and roused his energies; Olgaroff stood white and 
helpless, leaning against the tree. 

‘ Let loose the dogs, Ivan,’ said Demidoff. 

One was at once seized in a fatal hug, and the bear, leaving 
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the other to bark and ‘ gnaw at his toes,’ advanced upon his hind 
legs against Demidoff, who met him with his knife. But the bear 
seemed with ease to brush aside the weapon and at once to get the 
man in his embrace. There was a crunch. 

‘Great God !’ cried Olgaroff, and fled. 

The Czar advanced with his knife, when an exposed tendon 
of the tree-rovt tripped him up. The knife flew from his hand, 
and he sprawled on the ground at the very feet of the bear. The 
brute growled, and loosened his embrace of Demidoff. 

‘Hist, Little Father!’ whispered Ivin, the old hunter. ‘ Lie 
still!’ 

At the same moment he stepped coolly forward and drove his 
knife into the bear’s heart. 


And that was the end of the Olgaroff-Demidoff Conspiracy ; 
of which the Czar himself never knew more than that it was a rather 
exciting adventure with a big bear, made the more memorable by 
the death of one companion and the extraordinary cowardice of 
another, by the discovery some little distance off of the crushed 
and torn body of a man in a complete bearskin, and by the 
acquisition of a faithful servant in Ivin Ivan’itch. How long ‘the 
friends,’ cooled their heels in Moscow, waiting to see what they 
would see I never heard; nor did Olgaroff. He left Russia that 
very day, and has never returned. 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
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MW Fomance of the Mineteenth Centurp. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


Cuapter XIV. 


The moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me; 
To him my tale I teach. 


VERNON received next morning the following letter from Miss 
Walters. It bore the date of the preceding night :— 

‘Sometimes,’ she said, ‘life takes the character of a dream. 
Unexpected events happen to us, and yet we do not wonder at them. 
We find ourselves acting in unexpected ways, and it seems quite 
natural; others do the like to us, and that seems quite natural 
also. Impulse and perception usurp the offices of habit, of conven- 
tionality, and of judgment. Our faculties for the time being are 
quickened abnormally ; and our intimacies with certain people, 
and our understanding of their characters, develop in a certain 
way that no outer sign can account for. Am I wrong in saying 
that this applies both to me and you? I feel sure I am not; but 
it is to me that it applies the most. Do you know what it is 
that quickens the faculties in the way I speak of? It is misery. 
We are neither of us happy, but I am miserable: and I detect, or 
I think I detect, in you some kindness, some compassion—some- 
thing that in my cold intolerable solitude may comfort me. So— 
there is a confession made to you at once! I have said more to 
you in that one sentence than I have said to anyone else in the 
world, And why? I will try to tell you, so that you will think 
my conduct less wild. 

‘I have a certain clue to your character, which you do not 
know of. My perceptions, quick as I have just boasted them to 
be, have had something beyond themselves to guide them. When 
we met at Monte Carlo, I was a stranger to you; but you were 
not a stranger tome. I had never seen you before, but I had 
heard a great deal about you; and I had often wondered whether, 
were I to know you, I should like or hate you. I knew that you 
had two sides to your character. I had been told many little 
things illustrative of each; and I had often wondered which was 
the true side, and which the sham one. You see how profound 
was my philosophy of human character— how little I saw that the 
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two sides might each be true, and yet be bitterly opposed to each 
other! I did indeed know this in my own case: who does not ? 
But to apply to others in charity the knowledge one has used 
against oneself in judgment—this is the hard thing. To know 
others is far more an act of the imagination than of the intellect. 
The general observations needed are easy enough to make. What 
is not easy is to apply them, and to believe in the application. 

‘I saw you in the Restaurant. Colonel Stapleton knew your 
name; and he knew the people you were dining with. Then I 
saw you afterwards—you remember. You don’t know how painful 
that moment was tome. “Is there nothing good in men?” [ 
thought to myself. ‘ Are all his good feelings only toys that he 
plays with ? and is his real self, as it is with others, to be found 
on these lowest levels?” I was full of thoughts like these, when 
I was introduced to you. I was sick at heart, I was full of bitterness, 
Those horrible gambling-rooms—TI can never tell you how hate- 
ful they seemed to me. I hated you, I hated everything. Even 
poor Jack Stapleton was an irritation. Well—then you were to 
drive us home; and when we accepted your offer, I had to say 
something that was not rude to you; and I had to look at you. 
I looked at you as you helped me into the carriage, and you gave 
me your hand. In a moment, and for a moment, my feelings 
changed; what was repulsion for a moment became attraction. 
How and why,I cannot exactly tell; but I can tell how you 
affected me a little later on. Later on, when you talked to my 
aunt, and then when you and I talked together, I saw that your 
better side was at least as real as your worse side, and the uneasi- 
ness which their coexistence caused you, formed a third side that 
was more real still. What I knew about you—indeed, what I 
now know—was and is vague, so far as details go. But one broad 
fact I discerned in you—oh, so clearly! I saw an image in your 
being, of the distress that desolates mine. Don’t be angry with 
me, if you ever know me better, because I have said this. Your 
distress does but image mine faintly. I do not dishonour you for 
a moment by thinking it can do more than that. But it isa true 
image, though a faint one. We are both seeking for a something 
that is lost; though God will guide you in your search, and make 
it successful ; but mine—who will guide me in mine? 

‘To some extent, you can; or you could, if you could only 
know me. And yet I don’t know how that can ever come about. 
There are difficulties in the way of which you can form no concep- 
tion. I don’t even know if you would care to overcome them. 
And yet I am writing to you in this strange way—writing to you 
as a wretched woman might write to a man in a dream. And 
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again I tell you, that what thus quickens my instincts, and makes 
me bold to act upon them, is misery. 

‘Could I only shake myself clear of the past—could I only 
honestly, and with my whole heart, wish to shake myself clear of 
it, then there might be hope for me—there might, there might ! 
But I have a past that clings to me, and curses me, and keeps me 
its slave with its horrible caresses. I have only to think of what 
I am, and a sick feeling overpowers me. It comes over me some- 
times in the middle of my dressing, when my maid is trying on 
some new gown, or putting a flower in my hair, and begging me 
to look in the glass, and telling me that I am beautiful. I feel 
as if hands were being laid upon me. God help me!—you can 
never imagine it! At luncheon or at dinner I have often thoughts 
that choke me; or if I laugh them down for the time when other 
people are there, I know that they are only standing aside; that 
they are only biding their time, like ruffians in the shade of some 
archway, and that when I am alone they will be at my heels again. 
It is true I have an alternative ; but that is worse still. 

‘Will you have patience to read all this? Even this far-off 
vague confession is a kind of comfort tome. As I am writing, I 
feel as if I could drop my forehead on my hands, and cry my heart 
out. Things have happened to me during these few days since I 
have known you, which you cannot guess at, and about which you 
must not ask me. They have made a new storm in my life; and 
if you had not been at hand, I think I should have gone under. 
Even as it is, perhaps you will refuse to help me. Will you? 
No—I think not. I still have confidence in my instinets about 
you. I still believe that you will do what you can for me; and I 
will tell you how to set about it. 

‘Try to know me. Study me—make me speak to you about 
all manner of things. Do what you promised you would—show 
me the beauties of this place ; let me show you my books, and you 
shall talk to me about them. I don’t think I am giving you a 
disagreeable invitation. I can see myself in the glass as I am 
writing this. No—Iam sure I am not. I am obliged to call in 
my vanity to excuse my boldness. What I want to do is to remind 
you that, if you do not care to help me when you have known me 
better, you will at least have had a little amusement in trying to 
know me. 

‘ And now, listen to me about this. When next we meet, don’t 
talk about this letter. Act, if you will, upon what I have written, 
and form your own conjectures from it: but as for it itself, let us 
consent for the present not to mention it. So much depends, in 
the formation of a friendsbip, upon what is said and what is not 
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said. A thought understood, and a thought written, may help to 
produce intimacy; when the same thought uttered, would produce 
only embarrassment, and possibly estrangement. I think, when 
you have read all this, you will see that I am using something 
more than a conventional form when I sign myself, very sincerely 
yours, CynTHIA WALTERS.’ 


Vernon was in bed when the above letter was brought to him, 
He was at first afraid to open it; but when he had done s0, his 
feelings changed rapidly. A new life, as he read, seemed to be 
breathed into him. The disappointments and the barren self- 
reproaches of yesterday were replaced by a variety of new and vivid 
interests. A sharp curiosity awoke in him that was vaguely 
touched by pain; and a fluttering hope that seemed almost to 
reach to rapture. As for Mrs. Crane, she was quite forgotten. 
His late conduct with her ceased to give him any uneasiness, The 
meaning of it fell off him like a cloak, and seemed so little a part 
of himself, that he needed no repentance to get rid of it. He 
sank back on his pillow presently in a deep reverie, from which he 
was roused at last by a piece of harmless egotism. A variety of 
thoughts and images having by turns caught his attention, what 
recurred most persistently was a not unnatural curiosity as to how 
Miss Walters had heard so much about himself; and calling for 
his writing-materials, he despatched the following note to her: 

‘It shall be as you say. We will make no allusion when we 
meet to what you have written. I will act on, I will not talk 
about, it. But before we do meet, may I ask you one thing? 
How is it that you knowso much about me? May I ask you tbat 
by word of mouth? Or would you rather tell me in writing?’ 

Miss Walters’ answer came during the course of the morning. 
‘Don’t ask me,’ she wrote, ‘ by word of mouth; and don’t ask me 
to tell you in writing. Let the matter pass for the present. I 
may find it easy to tell you all, some day. I am not well this 
morning. I am writing in bed. If I am feeling better by-and- 
by, my aunt, I believe, means to ask you to dine with us to- 
night.’ 

om passed the day as best he might; and at about five 
o’clock the invitation to dinner came. 

Never in the whole course of his experience had he met a woman 
who had moved him in so varied a way as Miss Walters. He had 
had but two or three meetings with her; and yet every fresh time 
that she had greeted him, or even each fresh time that he had 
seen her, she had been the cause in him of some fresh excite- 
ment. 
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His expectations as he dressed this evening were more keen 
than ever; and so great was the agitation they caused him, that 
he confessed to himself, whilst he was tying his white necktie, 
‘I feel for all the world asif I were going to my dentist.’ Much to 
his relief, when he arrived at the Chateau St. John, Lady Walters 
was alone down to receive him; and he was thus able to recover 
his ease before Miss Walters entered. The old lady was full of a 
pleasant if not of a wise kindness. Age seemed to have mellowed 
out of her all the suspicions which give chaperons a practical value ; 
and Vernon saw that whatever intimacy he might contract with 
the niece, the aunt would accept it on trust as the fittest possible. 
Her niece, it was evident, was in her eyes nothing short of perfec- 
tion. Vernon remarked on the taste with which the drawing- 
room had been arranged. ‘It is all Cynthia’s doing,’ said Lady 
Walters. On the chimney-piece were two delicate miniatures. 
‘They,’ said Lady Walters, ‘ were painted by Cynthia. They are 
her father and mother. That screen too is hers also, with the 
panel of lilacs and laburnums. But she has most of her things in 
her boudoir, which I have no doubt she will show you afterwards.’ 

‘Miss Walters,’ said Vernon, ‘ was, I think, only in London for 
one season, and I was at that time out of England.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Walters, ‘only for one season. But I hope 
she will go back next year. She is so much stronger now than 
she has been; and it is a pity that a girl so young and beautiful 
as she is should see so little of the society of her own country. 
She hates society, so she says herself; but I don’t think that such 
hates are the right thing at her age; and whatever they may say, 
young people don’t really feel them.’ 

Just at this moment Miss Walters entered, and her appearance 
might have seemed certainly to justify the last remark. No one 
could have imagined a girl who, outwardly at least, was more 
fitted for the world, or who could have added a greater fascination 
to its most delicate pomps and vanities. She was all in white, 
with but two touches of colour upon her—a red rose-bud in her 
hair, and a red rose blown upon her bosom. Her whole toilette 
seemed a living sign of herself. The ethereal folds of it were 
instinct with the staid grace of her movements; and it deepened 
the darkness of her rapt melancholy eyes. 

As she entered, all Vernon’s embarrassment again rushed upon 
him, but it was not of long continuance. There are certain diffi- 
culties in which a woman is always a man’s superior, and this was 
one of them. In Miss Walters’ manner there was no trace of con- 
sciousness or of confusion. Her greeting was perfectly uncon- 
strained. Not even by a single glance or expression, which should 
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be visible to him only, did she seek to allude to any understanding 
between them, and Vernon himself could hardly believe it possible 
that this could be the same woman who but a few hours ago had 
made such a singular and such an enigmatic appeal to him. One 
good actor, however, sustains another. He felt instantly that he 
was in stronger hands than his own; and this girl who had been 
so lately asking for help, had already herself given it. He was 
restored to ease by her instantly, and almost in spite of himself. 
All his apprehensions were replaced by a delightful form of excite- 
ment: and he often thought, during the course of dinner, that he 
had never in his life felt so strong a stimulus to talk his best, 
whether about grave things or gay. His spirit was very different 
now from what it had been during the luncheon at Grasse. Then 
it had been his wish to conceal his thoughts, now it was to reveal 
them. 

Lady Walters asked him what he did to employ himself; and 
this led to a discussion on books and reading generally. Vernon 
declared that what he now most studied was history. 

‘History,’ said Miss Walters, ‘holds a middle place between 
books of science and books of imagination. I keep to the two 
extremes.’ 

‘ And where,’ said Vernon, ‘ would you put theology ?’ 

‘That,’ she said, ‘is one extreme interpreted by the other,’ 

‘ And history,’ said Vernon, ‘is the comment on the interpre- 
tation. As for me, I never read poetry now, and I rarely read 
books of science. I used once to read for reading’s sake; but I 
have quite grown out of that. I now read to enlarge my know- 
ledge, not to tickle my taste.’ 

‘ And does your knowledge of science want no enlarging ?’ 

‘The scientific conjuror will never have done with science; 
the scientific dilettante will never cease to be amused by it. But 
to men in general it will either never say anything, or it will have 
said what it can say before they are turned of thirty. It affects 
such men, not by this or by that detail, but by broad general 
principles, by the point of view from which it makes them regard 
the universe, and the light or blight which it casts on their 
hopes or actions. All that in any branch of science is really fruit- 
ful for all men, can be said very simply and in very brief sentences. 
The use of special knowledge is to burn these wider truths into 
us. As for myself, I may say without vanity, that science can 
teach me nothing of practical import that it has not taught me 
already. What I have mastered of it has left its mark on my charac- 
ter; and it has no new secrets that, either for good or evil, can 
redeem me from or change what it has done already.’ 
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‘ And is it for the same reason,’ said Miss Walters, ‘that you 
have ceased to read poetry ?’ 

‘You must not,’ said Vernon, ‘take me quite aw pied de la 
lettre. There are certain poems which I do still read and re-read ; 
but these are the exceptions, not the rule. They are only a few 
of the world’s few masterpieces. I know by heart volumes of 
other verse ; and knowing it by heart, I have no need to read it. 
What I meant was that I read no new poetry. My palate is too 
jaded to receive new impressions from it.’ 

‘But a new poet,’ said Miss Walters, ‘brings you in contact 
with a new personality.’ 

‘Were a new Shakespeare to come, or a new Dante, I shonld 
of course read him. But we are speaking of poets of a lower order. 
Well, I quite agree that I should like to meet such a poet, but I 
should care very little about reading his poetry. In other woras, 
I have turned from books to life; and except, as I say, under the 
very rarest circumstances, what I incline now to study is not the 
value of a man’s thoughts, or the excellence of his stanzas, but the 
strength of his character, and the balance of his living emotions.’ 

‘I,’ said Lady Walters, ‘ quite agree with Mr. Vernon. His- 
tory, and especially memoirs, are what I like best reading.’ 

‘ My history,’ said Vernon, ‘is generally far drier than memoirs, 
and amusement is the very last thing that I read it for. I have 
but one active hope lying before me, and that is, either directly or 
indirectly, to enter public life.’ 

Lady Walters smiled and shook her head at him. 

‘Take my advice,’ she said, ‘and keep clear of that. Political 
ambition is as cruel a passion as gambling. It takes just as much 
out of your life, and adds just as little to its pleasures. A man 
with a good position like yours is far happier when he is content 
as he is. I should envy a country gentleman far more than a 
prime minister.’ 

‘The prize of public life, as I think of it,’ said Vernon, ‘ is 
not necessarily a seat in the Cabinet. The most powerful politician 
we could now have in England would be a man who could teach 
the nation by example the true function of riches.’ 

After dinner, as Lady Walters had promised, her niece took 
Vernon and showed him her boudoir. At the prospect of a téte-d- 
téte his shyness was again returning to him; but when he found 
himself alone with Miss Walters, he saw that his fears were 
groundless. So consummate was her tact, so masterful was the 
way in which she had arranged the situation, that any awkward 
scene or éclaircissement was quite out of the question. It seemed 
as though she had given him a kind of mental chloroform ; and 
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that, while he was under its influence, she had done on him, in a 
single day, the work of weeks or months. He felt as though all 
barriers to a parfect confidence had been broken down between 
them. He had no painful or spasmodic wish to extort or to make 
confessions ; but her presence seemed to act on his thoughts as 
the moon does on the sea it illuminates. They moved under her in- 
fluence, and quickened into new life in him ; and the intoxicating 
sense came over him that, whatever he thought, he could say it 
without reserve to her. 

‘ See,’ she said, ‘ here are all my books, and the signs of how I 
employ myself. I have no doubt you thought me very blue at 
dinner when I told you I studied science; but I don’t do it out of 
blueness. I have my reasons for it, just as you have for reading 
history.’ 

‘What reasons ?’ 

‘I was brought up chiefly among Catholics, and I have at times 
had thoughts of joining the Church myself. But I was determined 
that I would do so only with my eyes open; so I am trying to 
understand what the impartial world says about the matter. I 
couldn’t bear to pledge myself that I would believe in a miracle, 
and then be forced to think afterwards that there were no miracles 
possible. I have read a good deal of Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, 
and some German books about the Bible and about our Lord’s 
life. But,’ she went on, ‘there is one question I want to ask 
you. You said at dinner that you had ceased to be interested by 
other people’s thoughts. What did you mean by that ?’ 

* What I meant,’ said Vernon, ‘ was this. With the thoughts 
as thoughts, and with the arguments as arguments, that are now 
at work in the world, I am by this time fairly familiar: and | 
should as soon expect to meet with a new Shakespeare as with a 
new philosophy, or a new proof of religion. But the question that 
does still interest me, and that ever widens before me, is how these 
thoughts and arguments act on various minds, and what fruits 
they bear in various lives and characters. A thought may in itself 
be single, but its relations to men and women may be infinite.’ 

‘Talk low,’ said Miss Walters, ‘for I think my aunt is asleep. 
She always sleeps in the evenings, if she can possibly manage it, 
and that was one of the reasons‘why she was so pleased that I 
should show you my boudoir.’ 

The boudoir adjoined the drawing-room, and the doorway 
between the two was now only closed bya portiéve. Miss Walters 
rose, and pulled this aside for a moment. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘she is sleeping. She has been very tired to 
day. Goon, Mr, Vernon; only, speak softly.’ 
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Vernon went to the window and opened it without noise. A 
breath of the night air came in, warm and scented, and the moon 
was shining with a clear, unclouded brilliance. 

‘ This,’ he said, ‘is the same moon that all the world looks at. 
But what different thoughts it wakes nightly in a million hearts ! 
And it is the same with scientific discoveries and with thoughts 
and arguments. If you want another illustration, let us take our 
own personalities. You are one single soul, you are one single 
human character; but are there two other souls to whom you 
have even seemed the same? Have you ever affected anyone as 
you affect me?’ 

She had followed him to the window, and was standing close 
beside him. He had obeyed her injunction to the letter, and his 
voice was now certainly low enough. She had hung her head, as 
though the better to listen to him, but she raised it when he 
finished, and fixed her eyes upon his. 

‘How do I affect you?’ she said in a voice that had sunk to a 
whisper. ‘So much depends upon that, that I have hardly courage 
to ask you.’ 

Vernon took her hand, he drew her towards himself, and 
slowly bent over her till his lips were approaching hers. Fora 
moment or two she had remained passive, but she now gave a slight 
start away from him, though she did not withdraw her hand. 

‘Remember,’ she exclaimed appealingly, ‘what I have already 
said to you. Nothing like that must ever come into our friend- 
ship.’ 

Vernon made no answer; and, as if by some silent understand- 
ing, the two walked out together into the moonlight. 


CuarteR XV. 


T never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 
So filled and so becoming, in pure white robes, 
Like very sanctity. 

WHATEVER may have been the meaning of Miss Walters’ last 
injunction, the results of it could have been hardly apparent to any 
outside observer. Her hand was on Vernon’s arm, and seemed to 
lean on it; and they were for a long time silent as only lovers can 
be. But though they were silent, the night was not silent around 
them. The green frogs made a chorus of soft innumerable 
murmurs; fountains gleamed and splashed half-hidden amongst 
the orange-trees; the roses trembled in the balmy moving air ; 
the leaves of the eucalyptus whispered; and through all these 
sounds continuously came a yet gentler sound of the sea. 
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By-and-by she said to him, ‘ There is much that I want to ask 
you. You spoke of a public life. You spoke of some work in the 
world you wished to find for yourself. Tell me about that.’ 

‘From my childhood,’ said Vernon, ‘I always have had am- 
bition. When I was a boy, I used to dream that I should be a 
poet; but that was only a dream of boyhood. I have no genuine 
gift either of song or of creation. That hope of my life took many 
years in vanishing, and more years still in being supplanted by 
any other. But a new ambition, a new conscience, has at last 
shaped itself in me. My ambition now is to work for others—to 
do some service to my country. But to have ambition is one 
thing, to have energy to achieve the object of it is quite another. 
Iam trying to collect such energy, but I don’t know if I ever 
shall.’ 

‘Only begin,’ she said. ‘Energy will come with action.’ 

‘I have begun already. I began two years ago. But having 
put my hand to the plough, I have looked back again.’ 

* You stood for Parliament, and you were not elected. Yes, I 
heard of that; but that was no fault of yours.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘that was a mere piece of by-play. I should 
like to have been in Parliament, certainly; but my hopes and 
my ambitions were independent of what is commonly called politics. 
I wished to improve my tenantry. I wished to build schools and 
eottages, and to organise schemes by which to relieve the desti- 
tute.’ 

‘Well, and has this been a wish only? Have you given the 
struggle up? Have you exchanged life in England for a dream by 
the Mediterranean ?’ 

‘That,’ he said, ‘the event must prove. For the life I should 
wish to lead, I have at present no strength. The strength I once 
had is shattered; I have come here to collect it again. I have 
still the wish to act, but at present I have lost the will. Fora 
life’s work one wants not merely passion and feeling. These will 
move us now and then for moments, but it is not in human nature 
to be always stirred thus violently. Our great need is some sus- 
taining principle, that shall continue the work of excitement when 
excitement fails—that still makes us continue our deeds of love, 
when they are no longer an emotional luxury.’ 

‘Was it an emotional luxury to you when you began your 
work ?’ she said. 

‘When I began my work, I was engaged to be married.’ 

‘And was it that, then, that nerved you to do your duty ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vernon naively. ‘I realised that to marry was 4 
very solemn step, and that it was the death-blow to everything 
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that had hitherto made life enjoyable. I therefore resolved that 
I would live for duty; and that, though all personal interests 
might be dead, I would lay up interests for myself that should be 
more than personal. I looked on marriage as a sacrament, not of 
self-indulgence, but of self-renunciation.’ . 

‘And what, in that case, made you at first wish to marry ?’ 

‘I thought it was love, and to a certain extent it was so; but it 
was not the kind I had hoped for. It was not true love, though 
fora time I thought it was. Had it been so, I should have still 
cherished its memory as the happiest thing my life had ever given 
me; and it would not now be, as it is, a confused weary memory 
of a weight that indeed steadied, but at the same time crushed 
me. Love, if one loves truly, must be more than a mere emotion. 
To express it fully, one must need something more than an “ J love 
you.” One must be forced to add, “ You comprehend me. You 
give a new life to my thoughts, because I can speak thus freely 
to you;” or rather, * Because you enable me thus to speak them, 
you are really creating them.” That is what I feel with you. I 
could speak to you of my aims and my hopes as I have never 
spoken to any woman before, and I should feel that, in the act of 
speaking of them, I gave them body and substance; that a new 
world, as it were, was being created within me.’ 

‘You are deceiving yourself,’ she said, ‘and you are deceived 
inme. I want help; I am not fit to give it. How can the weak 
give strength ? or how can the wretched give happiness ? ’ 

They had reached, as she spoke, one of the many babbling 
fountains, and near it was a bench that was half lost in shadow. 

‘Sit down here,’ said Vernon, ‘and speak more to me. IfI 
can help you, might not you be a help to me? Miss Walters— 
Cynthia—give me an answer. Speak to me.’ 

‘I might have helped you once,’ she said. ‘ But I can never 
do so now. You have known me too late for that. I could do 
nothing now but ruin the happiness of any man who cared for me 
—I mean, who cared for me as a good man ought to care.’ 

‘That cannot be true,’ he exclaimed passionately, and he drew 
her towards himself. For a moment she seemed to yield to him ; 
then she was again reluctant, holding her head averted, whilst her 
breath came quickly. A moment more, and another change came 
over her He felt her yield once more, like a branch that breaks 
slowly. Her hand was on his shoulder, and his lips were on hers. 
In Vernon’s caress there was no warm vehemence. It was pas- 
sionate, but its passion was tempered by a gentle earnest reverence, 
and a sense of solicitude that he could not himself account for 
She seemed to haye lost herself far more wholly than he, 
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It was she, however, who first found her voice again. She 
drew back from him, and looked at him with reproachful eyes, 

‘What have you done?’ she whispered. ‘ Why have you done 
this to me?’ 

‘Done what ?’ he said. ‘Have I done any ill to you? Is it 
doing ill to you if I can make you love me?’ 

‘That,’ she said, ‘ would be doing ill to yourself. But you have 
not done that. I said just now you were deceived inme. Good 
God! will you never understand me?’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Vernon in bewilderment. ‘And you do 
not love me, then ?’ 

He looked at her, in expectation of her speaking; but she said 
nothing. Her eyes were fixed straight before her, and she seemed 
lost in meditation. Her lips quivered a little, and presently she 
shook her head slowly. That was her only answer, and for some 
time there was a complete silence between them. At last, turning 
to Vernon with a calmed and changed expression, ‘ Oh,’ she said 
earnestly, ‘ but I do wish you well. I do wish all that is best for 
you. I wish you energy, strength, and endurance, that you may 
act up to the brightest light that is in you. And if it will help 
you in any way to think that, by doing yourself justice, you will 
please me, that help I may indeed venture to offer you. Come,’ 
she went on, ‘bend down to me once more. No—not your lips, 
but your forehead ; and I will kiss you once there, as a sister might. 
The touch of my lips, like that, can do no wrong to you.’ 

‘And is that all?’ he said. ‘Can you give me no more than 
that ?’ 

‘That is all. You must ask me for nothing more. Look at 
me for a moment, for Iam weighing well what I say. My eyes 
are clear, my lips and my cheeks look young enough ; but to make 
me fit to give you what you are asking for, you would have first to 
cast seven devils out of me.’ 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed Vernon; ‘it is foolish to speak like that. 
It is mere morbid weakness to indulge in such self-accusations ; we 
all of us have our devils, and I will help you to exorcise yours. You 
should not speak of yourself as if you were a Mary Magdalene.’ 

‘You are right,’ she said, with a cold calmness that surprised 
him. ‘You are right,’ she repeated ; and then, hiding her face in 
her hands, ‘I am worse,’ she exclaimed in a whisper choked with 
sobs,—‘ I am worse, far worse, than any Mary Magdalene.’ 

All kinds of conjectures as to her possible past history had 
floated through Vernon’s mind during the last few days. But to 
think of a thing as a possibility does not always prepare us for 
hearing it at last as a fact; and Vernon, as he heard, sat for a time 
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petrified, feeling his temples grow deadly cold, and the skin on his 
forehead tighten. For a long time he could do no more than look 
at her—at that form pure as a snow-drop now drooping beside 
him, her hands still hiding her face. 

At last he said in a low tone, ‘Speak to me.’ But she gave 
him no answer. Then softly and gently he tried to take her 
hands from her face. 

‘Don’t make me look at you!’ she said. ‘ How shall I ever be 
able to meet your eyes again? Don’t you hate me? Don’t you 
despise and loathe me? Tell me you do! Let me at last have 
justice done me! I can’t bear being thought good, when I am 
worse than the worst of women.’ 

‘Cynthia,’ he exclaimed, ‘my own, my noble, my loved one, 
do you think I loathe you? I adore and love you. Look at me 
once more—I am asking you, will you love me?’ ; 

‘I have ruined one man’s happiness already. Some day or 
other you will learn that I have done so. If you counted on my 
loving you, I should ruin your happiness also. You would see 
what I mean, could you cnly know what my past has been.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said Vernon, with a quick but tender sharpness. 
‘A woman may err, and yet not ruin her nature; nor are those 
the holiest women who need no repentance. I can see you more 
clearly than you see yourself. I can see that you know what is 
good and pure, and therefore long for it : 

‘Yes,’ she broke in, ‘you are right there! O God, how I 
have loved and longed and prayed for it! No one knows what is 
good more clearly than I do; but no one can have shut herself out 
from it more hopelessly. You say those are not the holiest women 
that need no repentance. Perhaps not. But good women, when 
they need repentance, repent. They do the one thing that I can- 
not do.’ 

‘All can repent,’ said Vernon, ‘but those who have lost the 
love of goodness.’ 

‘No; for we may love what we have no power to return to. 
I could repent were I only left to myself. But I am not my own 
mistress. I am the property, heart and soul, of another.’ 

A sick sensation came over Vernon. He looked at her with a 
horrified inquiry. 

‘We are each of us,’ she continued, ‘as we live on, building 
up within ourselves a second self, an automaton, like the fright- 
ful monster in “ Frankenstein,” over whose actions we can have no 
control, but for which we are still responsible. Out of my own 
past I have built up such a monster. It is my tyrant. Though I 
hate it, I cannot escape from it,’ 
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‘ Not by yourself, perhaps; but could not Ihelp you? I would 
come with a rope-ladder,’ he went on, smiling. ‘I would climb to 
your prison window, and we could contrive a moral elopement.’ 

She shook her head, and at the same time smiled faintly. 
‘ Some animals,’ she said, ‘ when they are caught in a trap, cannot 
be induced to leave it, even when the door is open. I am told 
you cannot get horses out of a burning stable. As you yourself 
said, one may have the wish to do a thing, and yet be without the 
will. You talk of eloping, but who can elope from self? Will you 
ever give me strength to outrun my own memories? Till you 
can do that, you will never be able to help me. I have memories 
of the past that will never let me have peace again. Ah—could 
you only kill them !—could you only drive them away from me!’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ that is the very thing that I will do. Let me 
help you to form a new present; and whilst that is forming, re- 
solve to bury the past; and then by-and-by, when we again go 
back to it, and roll the stone away from the door of the sepulchre, 
you will find no festering corpse, but only the grave-clothes puri- 
fied, and two white angels keeping watch over them.’ 

‘You are very good to me,’ she murmured. ‘I will hope 
against hope.’ 


Carrer XVI. 


Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me, 

Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me! 

Her boat hath a leak, and she must not speak 
Why she may not come over to thee. 

Tue day following, they again met in the garden—not by moon- 
light, but under the glowing midday sun. 

She greeted him with all her usual calmness; and their con- 
versation for the first few minutes might have been that of 
common acquaintances. Then looking at him with a fixed sad- 
ness, ‘And you still think,’ she said, ‘that I am worth speaking 
to?’ 

‘ Still think so?’ he exclaimed. ‘I care a thousand times 
more for you than I should have done had you been other than 
what you are. Listen to me, my Cynthia, for there is something 
that I must say to you, and then we will let the subject drop be- 
hind us. What we all live by, what we all live down to, or live 
up to, is our own conception of what we curselves are. If we 
think we are altogether depraved or wicked, we are sure, sooner oF 
later, to become what we think we are. To become good, we 
must believe in the goodness in us; we must see it, we must realise 
that it is there, But it often happens that our goodness, though 
not gone from us, gets so placed that we cannot ourselves see it, 
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The reflection the soul makes of itself is nothing but a dismal 
darkness. What we should then do is to turn to another—to see 
our own reflection in the mirror of another’s judgment of us. You 
may see a truth then you could never yourself have taught your- 
self. You may see light, and brightness, and encouragement that 
you could never have found in your solitude. You may see that 
you still are worthy of your own reverence, and that what is best 
and highest in you is not so easily killed as you had thought it 
was. Cynthia, let me be the mirror in which you will study your 
own condition. Learnin my reverence for you how pure and noble 
you are, and only in my sorrow for you, that you may have ever 
shadowed your purity.’ 

She took his hand for a moment, and pressed it gratefully. 
Her eyes were fixed on the distance, and she murmured absently, 
‘ Ah, but you do not know!’ 

‘Surely,’ he said, ‘I know all that I need know. I have no 
wish to trespass on your secrets, or to stir up the memories that I 
wish to be laid to rest for ever. What I dwell upon is not how 
bad you have been, but how good you are and will be. Already, 
even, I have felt the effect of your goodness. You have gone far 
towards restoring me to my own better self; and can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit ?’ 

‘ |——-’ she said, ‘and have I been of help to you?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ and I only knew it last night—last night, 
when I parted with you and found myself alone. Do you know 
what I did then? I prayed for you. I have always been accus- 
tomed to say a word or two of prayer every morning, but these 
latterly have been cold and brief. They have seemed to serve only 
to keep up a sort of bowing acquaintance with a God that I was 
hardly able to speak to. But last night, when I had you to pray 
for, my words and my feelings rose as they have not done since 
my boyhood: and for the first time since then I felt that my 
prayers were answered.’ 

She raised his hand to her lips and gently kissed it. ‘I wonder 
if I, she said, ‘ shall feel also that your prayers are answered ?’ 

‘By-and-by,’ he said; ‘but you must not be impatient. Give 
yourself to my keeping—will you? Let me guide your thoughts 
for you; and the new thoughts and hopes, even before you know 
it, will have killed the old memories. The true you will have ex- 
pelled the false one. There is but one thing more J want to say 
about this, It is something that was said to me the other day 
by Stanley. “I think,” he said, “you would be told by any 
spiritual adviser, that there was more hope for a man who had 
sinned through excess of love, than for the man who had not 
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sinned, because he had never had any love to mislead him.” When 
I think of what may have been your sins, there seems more possi- 
bility of good in them than I can find in my own virtues. But I 
shall take fire from you; I shall learn to feel deeply as you do, 
You shall teach me a virtue that I never knew. I will restore 
you to a virtue that you had for a short while forgotten. And 
now, Cynthia, tell me—tell me this. Do you think that in this 
way we might make a life together ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me that now,’ she said. ‘ How can I tell what may 
happen some day ?’ 

‘Some day! What! must I wait for some day? Have you 
no love for me now?’ 

She looked at him for a short time in silence. ‘No,’ she said 
at length, ‘I have not the feeling for you that you mean by love. 
I have friendship, and gratitude, and a very deep affection; but I 
dare not as yet harbour any feeling beyond these. I can give you 
nothing like love that would be fit for you to accept of me.’ 

‘Not yet,’ he said quietly. ‘Well, Iam content that it shall 
be so. I will not trouble you now. I will trust to time. You 
will consent—will you not ?—that we shall at least try the experi- 
ment. You will let-me talk with and walk with you; you will let 
me lend you books; and if you are sad or desponding, you will let 
me raise your spirits. Cynthia, I want help too, just as much as 
you do; and you, if you will, can give it me. Let us try life to- 
gether on these terms, and see what comes of it. If you want to 
tell me more about yourself, tell me. If not, I will never trouble 
you by my curiosity. And as to you loving me—lI will be silent 
about that too, till I think I can see some sign in you that I may 
again speak about it. If I do see such a sign, you will not mind 
my speaking ?’ 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ not if you do see it.’ 

‘Only tell me,’ he said pleadingly, ‘only tell me this—there 
is some hope for me, is there not? I may see some day what I 
wait for.’ 

‘How can I tell?’ she said. ‘I know no more than you do.’ 
Then suddenly she laid her hand on his arm, and fixed her eyes 
on him with an almost painful earnestness. Her sudden change 
of emotion quite bewildered him; and what followed was still 
more perplexing. Once more she took his hand in hers, and 
pressed it to her lips passionately. 
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Cuyaprer XVII. 


Defecerunt oculi mei in salutare tuum. 


Vernon kept his word to Miss Walters, both in the spirit and 
in the letter. He carefully avoided any allusion to the painful 
confession she had made to him, or to her feelings with regard to 
himself. He saw her daily during the succeeding week, and he 
became almost domesticated at the Chateau St. John. But his 
one constant effort in all his intercourse with her was to divert her 
thoughts from anything that was personal either to himself or to 
her, and to fix them on general questions, and the wider interests 
of life. He made her dwell on such subjects as poetry, scenery, 
and pictures: he often read aloud to her, and she to him. They 
discussed various characters both in fiction and in history; and 
the various tastes, qualities, and occupations which give to men’s 
lives their diversity. But, despite the impersonal nature of all 
this conversation, he contrived to invest it with a delicate and 
earnest devotion which is often wanting to more direct love- 
making. It expressed itself in a constant and almost reverent 
solicitude that whatever was best and purest should be what she 
most admired. He became almost morbidly sensitive to anything 
that had the least taint of evil in its beauty, and he seemed to in- 
spire her by his presence with a condemnation of it. He seemed 
as subtle and insidious in suggesting good thoughts to her as the 
devil is supposed to be in suggesting evil. He became, too, in 
this way a revelation to himself. Subtle moral instincts, which 
had been for years dormant, and as he thought dead, now woke 
to life again; and he felt himself once more looking at the world 
with the solemn earnestness of his boyhood. The causes that were 
at the bottom of this were of a somewhat complex kind. Some- 
thing of their nature may be gathered from the following extract 
from his diary :— 

‘Her presence has come to haunt me, whether her body be 
there or no. She has taken possession of my life. I do not know 
how to describe exactly what it is that has happened. I feel al- 
most inclined to believe, if not in the transmigration of souls, at 
all events in the transmigration of bodies; for, fanciful as the ex- 
Pression sounds, it seems as though it were her blood that was 
beating in my temples; or, if when half asleep I put my hand to 
my forehead, it seems as though her hand were touching me. If I 
press my lips to my pillow, it seems as though she were kissing 
me. She has interpenetrated my life. She has mixed herself, or 
apart of herself, with me. A part! yes, a part only. There is 
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something in her still remote from me. There is “some un- 
travelled region of her mind” which I cannot get to. When I 
am with her—when I am face to face with herself—she has let 
me know it. I feel always as if there were some third presence 
watching us—some ghost that will not reveal itself. Ah, Cynthia, 
will you ever be quite open with me? Must your eyes still have 
glances that I cannot tell the meaning of? Must my heart still 
ache and still be anxious as I think of you? 

‘I know she has much to repent of. I know she has much to 
purgeaway. It is not that knowledge that troublesme. I should 
love her far more, could I bring her safely home again, than I 
should have done if she had never wandered. But she seems to 
alternate between despair and a too great quietude. She seems— 
and yet this is not true, it is only a suggestion—either to sorrow 
without hope, or not. to sorrow at all. Cynthia, Cynthia! I must 
know you better yet. I have not yet done all I can for you. You 
have roused a passion in me that is new in my own life, and is not 
common—at least, I suppose so—in most men’s experience of love. 
It is a passion composed of two longings, joined in tragic union; 
a longing to press you to my own breast, and a longing to bring 
you back to God. 

‘I have called the union tragic! The word slipped from my 
pen. I hardly know what prompted me to use it. It was some 
trouble; it was some uneasiness; but I cannot quite tell what. 
Am I jealous of her past? Am I jealous of the memories she 
must have of some other man—of the man who lured her away 
from ail she should have held most holy? I cannot tell. But I 
am at least resolved as to one thing. I will force her—should 
such memories still have any hold on her—I will force her to for 
ever put them away from her. She shall learn utterly to abhor 
them ; she shall cauterise the wound they have made in her. You 
shall not die, my darling ; I must and I will save you!’ 

The above was written at night. He chanced to re-read it the 
morning after, just before he was setting out to meet her. He 
instantly seized his pen, and added the following postscript to it:— 
‘I am a fool to doubt her. My doubts are but morbid dreams. 
They are no part of healthy and hopeful sentiment; they are only 
the midnight promptings of a sickly and over-wrought sentimen- 
tality. Let us both have done with dreams. Let us walk in the 
day, as becomes the children of the light. As for her, her dark 
dream is over. Whatever she may have done to stain herself, her 
episode of sin was “ but a sleep and a forgetting.” She has woke 
up from it, as one wakes up from a nightmare. Can I doubt her? 
Is there one thought of beauty or of purity that she does not, with 
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her whole heart, answer to? No, my Cynthia—no, not one. The 
shadow I saw on you was a shadow cast by myself. It was my 
nature that was wronging you, not your own.’ 

He was full of these thoughts as he went through the Chateau 
gardens, towards what was now their accustomed meeting-place, 
This was the little bay where he had been first surprised by her. 
When he descended the steps, he found that she was there already. 
She was sitting on a rustic bench, with an open book on her lap; 
she seemed, however, to be not reading, but only watching the 
sea-water. She rose to meet him with a soft bright smile, but 
she was struck by something in his manner that was more earnest 
than usual; and when they sat down together, he was fer some 
time silent. She tried to rouse him. ‘ Are you not well,’ she said, 
‘this morning? Or have you had anything to trouble you? I 
have been waiting for you here in the most delicious quietness, 
listening to the music of the waves, and watching the clear lights 
and shadows that flicker down under them. I have grown to love 
this place; and it is you that have made me love it.” 

He turned to her eagerly, and at last his lips were opened. 
‘Cynthia,’ he said, ‘there were certain subjects about which we 
agreed to be silent for a time. Don’t be afraid—I am going to 
say nothing that will pain you; but I want to ask you one little 
simple question—perhaps two. You were unhappy when first I 
knew you. Are you restored to happiness now?’ 

‘I have been very happy with you,’ she said. ‘ When first I 
came to this place, I never thought I should be so happy again.’ 

‘Tell me this too,’ he went on, speaking low and very gently: 
‘do not you find that the memories and the thoughts that troubled 
you have passed away like a dream? Do not you find that they 
have been no real part of yourself?’ 

‘While I am with you,’ she said, ‘they never trouble me. 
You have come like a gleam of sunshine into my life, and like a 
protector too. I have something to look forward to now, when I 
get up in the morning; and I can venture, when you are by me, 
to take a happy interest in the things I used to care for.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ but this does not altogether depend on me, 
does it? What I want to be assured of is that you feel a con- 
fidence in yourself, and in your own inward communion with all 
that is best and highest.’ 

‘You have taught me,’ she said, ‘to love what is best and 
highest. I shall go on loving them if you are there to encourage 
me. I shall love them for your sake.’ 

‘What have J to do with it?’ he exclaimed almost roughly. 
‘Good is good, no matter what I think about it. What I want 
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you to tell me is, that you love it for its own sake, and for yours 
—that you love it because your own heart is akin to it, and 
because you hate of your own accord anything that degrades or 
sullies. Cynthia, what I have asked for you in my prayers isa 
state of mind like this. Do you think virtue is virtue or purity 
is purity to us, if we only value them as the taste or toy of 
another? What I should wish you to say to me is, not “I love 
virtue because you love it,” but “I love you because you love 
virtue.” ’ 

She hung her head for a moment, as if lost in thought. Then 
she drew near to him, laid her hand on his shoulder, and with her 
face turned upwards towards his, she answered, ‘I do love you,’ 
In another instant his arms were thrown around her, and their 
lips, for the first time since that troubled scene in the moonlight, 
were again pressed together. ‘Are you happy now ?’ she said at 
last to him. 

‘Yes and no,’ he said, slowly disengaging himself from her, 
‘ Cynthia, you have not yet answered my question.’ 

‘What question?’ she said wearily. ‘I have told you that I 
love you.’ 

He fixed his eyes on the ground, and spoke slowly. ‘ What I 
want to be assured of is this,’ he said. ‘I want to be assured that, 
suppose I was to leave you, or to be taken away from you—that 
suppose I were to die, for instance, you could still feel the same 
incentive to be true to your highest nature.’ 

‘If you were to die,’ she said, ‘I think I should; for then I 
should wish to follow you.’ 

‘Well, then, suppose I did not die—suppose I ceased to care 
for you?’ 

‘In that case, I do not know what would happen. Why do you 
ask? Cannot you be content to let things be as they are? I love 
you, and you help me to love goodness. But I couldn’t be sure of 
myself if you were not there to support me. Why should I pre- 
tend what is not true? My memory is still full of the past; no 
magic can alter that; and if you went from me, and made a 
vacuum in my present, the past would probably rush in and 
fill it.’ 

‘Listen to me,’ he said with a sudden coldness in his voice. 
‘Let us suppose I am very fond of the smell of eau-de-cologne. 
Do you think that, if I have none left in my bottle, I shall dip 
my handkerchief, as a pis-aller, in the next sewer?’ 

‘I think you would be very silly if you did,’ she said, her voice 
growing cold also. 

‘Then, would not you be equally silly if, because you lost a 
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fellow-seeker in your search for what you loved, you were to think 
of consoling yourself by seeking alone for what you hated ?’ 

‘ Only, the worst of it is, you see,’ she said, the hardness in her 
voice almost verging to flippancy, ‘that the things that would 
console me are not things I hate.’ 

‘Cynthia,’ he exclaimed as he turned again to her, with an in- 
tensity that was half anger and half earnestness, ‘I will not have 
you speak like this. You do not mean it. It is not you that are 
speaking. Tell me, my own, and I will not be angry with you: 
you do not love that other man still 7’ 

‘No,’ she said, with her face turned away from him. 

‘What is it,then? I cannot understand you. If I only knew 
all the truth, I could be of so much more help to you.’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ she said ; ‘ why will you draw it all out of me? 
No—I can never tell you—TI can never tell you.’ 

Vernon rose from his seat, and stood at a little distance from 
her. ‘Then, in that case,’ he said, ‘ I suppose my mission is at an 


‘end. I thought at first that I could understand you. It seems, 


however, that I have overrated either my own power of under- 
standing, or your desire to be helped by me. I have tried to do 
what I could for you. I have tried not to persecute you by any 
idle curiosity, nor do I wish to do so now. But having come to a 
part of your character to which I have no clue, there is nothing 
left for me but to cease troubling you fruitlessly.’ 

At this moment there occurred an unlooked-for interruption, 
A servant made his appearance through the low archway of the 
little tunnel, and announced to Miss Walters that Colonel Staple- 
ton was in the drawing-room. 

‘Tell him that I am coming immediately,’ she said. ‘I will 
be with him in a few minutes.’ 

She waited till the man was out of sight, and then she rose to 
go. ‘*Good-morning, Mr. Vernon,’ she said coldly as she swept 
past him. ‘I suppose I shall hardly see you again to-day.’ 

She was already on the first step that led up to the gardens, 
when he had overtaken her, and had grasped her hand. She 
turned round and confronted him, with something in her looks that 
was almost like defiance. ‘Cynthia,’ he said to her, speaking 
between his teeth, ‘ you shall not go up and see that man.’ 

‘And pray, why shall I not? Colonel Stapleton is one of my 
oldest friends. Have the kindness, Mr. Vernon, to let my hand go.’ 

‘ Cynthia,’ he said, still detaining her, ‘do not be angry with 
me. Iam only speaking for your good: that is the only thing I 
long for. I can’t bear to think of you talking to this man who I 
know is everything that a man should not be. His friendship can 
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do you no good; it is no real friendship, and I hate to think of 
your enduring it.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ she said indignantly. * What harm do you suppose 
that this man can do me? If I could have got any harm from his 
company, I should have got it long ago. If my character, that 
you are so anxious about, is ever in danger again, it will be from 
some new friend, not from any old one. The women that men 
make love to are those they have only just seen—not those they 
have been familiar with for seventeen years.’ 

‘You mistake me, he said; ‘I am not jealous of Colonel 
Stapleton, in the common sense of the word. No, Cynthia, by 
this time I know you far too well for that. But is there one 
thought that you really wish to cherish, in which he could sym- 
pathise with you, or which you could even utter to him?’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Vernon,’ she said, in the same unrelenting tone, 
‘if one is to cut all one’s acquaintance who do not come up to such 
a lofty standard as yours, one would be obliged to go into a con- 
vent. I have far too much need of indulgence myself not to ex- 
tend it to others. Come,’ she went on abruptly, ‘do you not see I 
am waiting? I cannot wrench my hand from you, if you still 
persist in holding me; but I believe Iam speaking to a gentle- 
man, and once more I must ask you to let me go.’ 

Vernon released her without a word. ‘ Good-morning,’ she 
said with perfect coldness and self-possession, as she turned away 
from him ; but he stood perfectly silent, and only stared at her; 
nor, as she disappeared, did he make any attempt to follow her. 


(To be cone’uded.) 





